



HUNTING THE CAVE BEAR. 

One of the most terrible enemies of the cave 
dwellers must have been the cave bear, known to 
naturalists as Ursus speleus, and a fourth part 
larger than the largest of the modern brown or 
grizzly bears. Skeletons have been found which 
measure more than nine feet in length and a little 
more than six feet in height. It abounded in 
France, Belgium, and in Germany, and its range 
was so extensive that the great numbers of its 
teeth gathered in varions localities induced the 
apothecaries of old to make use of them in mate- 
ria medica, under the name of Licorne fossil 
(fossil unicorn). ‘To the question as to the con- 
temporaneity of man with the cave bear many 
distinguished paleontologists have answered iu 
the negative; but from recent discoveries it now 
seems quite certain that this representative of the 
paleolithic age, or the early stone period, was co- 
existent with the human race. 

Lf we may rely upon observations made by Mr, 
Busk upon certain remains of this bear found in 
British caves and gravel pits, the animal, instead 
of being, as supposed by many, the ancestor of 
the European brown bear, is in reality the same 
species as the grizzly bear (Ursus horrthilis) of 
North America. This assumption, however, must 
be taken with caution, and more extended obser- 
vations are necessary to.its substantiation. 

Considering the great range of the cave bear, 
many persons were surprised that no remains were 
found in the gravel pits excavated at Moulin Qui- 
gnon, near Abbeville, France; but Sir Jonn Lus- 
BOCK suggests, in explanation, that as the cave 
bear inhabits caverns for the most part, it must 
consequently be very rare in gravel pits. 

In spite of thé great difficulty in ascribing the 





remains of the cave bear of Europe to one par- 
ticular species—the Ursus speleeus—in view of 
its great range and the immense number of its 
bones found in different countries, paleontologists 


are now generally agreed as to this point ; and if 


we refer it to the grizzly bear of North America, 
it of course can not be classed among animals 
totally extinct and forms that are no longer rep- 
resented on the earth. The mammoth, with its 
circular tusks and thick hair, aud the rhinoceros, 
protected by its thick, woolly hair, have left no 
representative of their race. We know, however, 
that the aurochs is still living in some portions of 
the Old World, and the cave bear may be another 
instance of the persistence of species through a 
long period of years. Other illustrations are seen 
in the European fox, badger, beaver, etc., equally 
known as inhabitants of the ancient caves and of 
modern times. 

The subject chosen by the artist is often re 
produced in the encounters of the American In- 
dians with the grizzly, the slaying of which, as is 
well known, is considered the highest achieve- 
ment of which man is capable ; but the difference 
in the arms used by the two different races of men 
gives a great superiority to the modern hunters. 
Whatever the development of the muscular sys- 
tem of man in those remote periods, his primitive 
and imperfect weapons must have often rendered 
him the victim of his huge and terrible enemy. 

Mr. Larter has attempted to establish a kind 
of chronology, or division of four periods, repre- 
sented as follows, viz., the first by the cave bear ; 
the second by the mammoth ‘and the hairy rhi- 
noceros; the third by the reindeer; the fourth 
and last by the aurochs. Many interesting dis- 
coveries made in caverns, and associated with re- 
mains of tools eut and chiseled by the hand of 
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man, show from these four periods that man has 
lived more anciently than is generally believed ; 
and, assuming the correctness of these divisions, 
the artist has ventured to delineate two primitive 
men engaged in deadly combat with the huge ani- 
mal, of which it would appear they are far from 
being the conquerors. 

In acave at Aurignac Mr. Lanter found the 
tusk of a young cave bear which had been carved 
and perforated, as though intended for 
ment. ‘This fact is related because it demon 
strates, or at least indicates, that man was the 
contemporary of the cave bear. 

Moreover, bones of this animal have frequent- 
ly been found in caves that had been split open 
for the extraction of marrow, and it is clear that 
among the inhabitants of those caves a large leg 
of the cave Lear was considered a choice repast. 
Thus the jambons d’ours, so cleverly praised by 
the penof ALEXANDRE Dumas, had been appre 
ciated some thousands of years before—but at 
what cost? If we recall to mind the dangers in- 
curred by the North American hunters in encoun 
tering the grizzly bear with their improved fire- 
arms, or even their efficient bows and arrows, we 
may have a faint idea of those which attended 
the hunt of the monster animal denominated the 
cave bear. 


an orna- 


NEW FOSSIL CARNIVORA. 


Some time ago Professor Leidy described a 
genus of extinct animals from Wyoming, which 
appeared to be distantly related to the tapirs, in 
which two large, long teeth projected from the 
extremity of the lower jaw in front, in contact, 
and in appearance much like the cutting teeth 
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as, at Washington. 


This he 
called Anchippodus, and two species were noted. 
More recently Professor ¢ ‘ope discovered a genus 
of carnivora which presents nearly theesame 
structure of lower jaw, the two terminal parallel 
teeth being very large and strong. They are 
evidently canine teeth, which have come together 
by the omission of ail, or nearly all, the interven- 
They work against three 


ing teeth 
teeth on each side of the upper jaw, at the end 


of rodents (the beaver, for.example), 


incisors), 


against incisors, and sideways against a huge 
tiger-like canine. ‘The molar teeth are all flesh 
teeth, to the number of six on each side (the 
lion and tiger have only one); but these are not 


very effective as meat-cutters, aud have a conic 
point in front. The claws of this animal are, 
however, very exceptional, being so broad and 
flat as to be almost hoofs, while other parts of 
the feet differ much from all carnivora known, 
The species has been named Synoplotherium lani- 
ut the size of the black bear,” but 
had a larger head and a long, slender tail. While 
its claws were worthless as we pons, its teeth 
were very formidable. It has been suggested 
that it preyed on the tartles which so abounded 
during the seme period. ‘The teeth of the speci- 


is; it was al 


men found were much worn from use of hard 
food. 
Another genus was also found by Professor 


Cope, which resembles the last 
respects, and was another repre 
same type. Its lower tusks were not so long 
and large, and the claws not quite so flat. It 
was called Mesonyx., What peculiar habits there 
flat claws are related to is a matter for curious 
speculation, ‘The two genera certainly add feat- 
ures from outside to those proper to the car- 
nivora, 


one in many 
sentative of the 
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PACIFIC MAIL. 
T is just a quarter of a century since three 
enterprising merchants of New York— 
WILLIAM H. ASPINWALB, GARDNER G. How- 
LAND, and Henry CHAUNCEY—made a bar- 
gain with the United States government by 
which, in consideration of an annual subsidy, 
they agreed to establish and maintain steam 
communication between New York and the 
newly acquired Territory of California by 
way of the Isthmus of Panama. Money to 
build the ships was raised with difficulty, 
capitalists generally declining to participate 
in so risky an enterprise. But two vessels 
were at length launched, and started round 
the Horn, and while they were at sea gold 
was discovered in California. Those who 
can remember the gold fever of 1843-49 will 
readily understand that the new steam-ship 
company, which began to be known as the 
Pacific Mail, found its lines cast in very pleas- 
ant places indeed. Every body was crazy to 
go to California, and was willing to pay any 
price for passage, any extra tax for accommo- 
dation. The capital of the company was at 
once raised te $1,000,000, and in the following 
year to $2,000,000. Three years afterward, 
in 1853, it was again raised to $4,000,000. 
There was no enterprise in the United States 
which seemed to possess surer elements of 
prosperity than Pacific Mail. In fact, it was 
destined to vicissitudes of fortune so remark- 
able that its history reads like a romantic 
Drama. 
In 1853 it was almost a matter of favor to 
secure, at an extravagant price, a passage 
in the overcrowded boats of the company. 
Shippers engaged room for their freight 
months ahead. Agents, captains, mates, 
pursers, every body connected with the con- 
cern, made fortunes. To have any thing to 
do with Pacitic Mail was to have accom- 
plished the tirst step toward a brown-stone- 
front house on the Avenue. -To own stock 
was better than the house. This was the 
First Act of the Drama. The Second opens 
with the establishment of an opposition line 
to California by way of Nicaragua by Com- 
modore VANDERBILT. By incredible energy 
the Commodore contrived to carry his pas- 
sengers through in less time than the Pacific 
Mail. And he carried them for less money. 
By this time the goid fever was subsiding. 
There was not business enough for two lines 
of steamers. It was clear that one of the 
two must succumb. This the Commodore 
never does. By dint of extraordinary econo- 
omies hg contrived to carry on his Nicaragua 
line without losing more money than he could 
spare for atime. His rival was not so fortu- 
nate. All the arrangements and gdministra- 
tion of the Pacific Mail had been devised for 
flush times, and were on the most expensive 
scale. It was seemingly impossible to cur- 
tail expenses to meet declining revenues. 
The result was obvious. Dividends were 
suspended. The stock fell to $40 a share. 


Aud after a long struggle, in which absolute 
ruin more than once stared the company in 
the face, a treaty of peace was made by 

‘ich the Pacifie Mail agreed to pay Com- 
modore VANDERBILT $40,000 a month if he 
would withdraw his opposition, This was 

lor some five years after the company’s 
fortifnes were uneventful. As they say on 
the stage, the action of the Drama dragged. 
Dividends were resumed, but after paying 
the subsidy to the Commodore there was 


not enough left to render the stock a very 
lt fluctuated be. 


tempting investment, 














tween 40 and 80, and was selling in the six- 
ties when the war broke out. But by this 
time the California trade was recovering 
from the reaction which had followed the 
gold fever, and was developing with amaz- 
ing strides. Far-seeing men discerned a 
new era of prosperity for Pacific Mail. The 
tide had, in fact, turned once more. A pool 
was formed in the office of BRowN BroTH- 
ERS, Which bought, at and below $70 a share, 
some 25,000 shares. With the paper-money 
inflation the stock rose, rose, rose, until, in 
the spring of 1865, it actually sold at $330 a 
share. Of course vast fortunes were made 
and lost in this wonderful advance. The 
original: BROWN pool is said to have realized 
not less than twelve millions of dollars. There 
were sufferers too. And, as in all well-or- 
dered dramas, there was a part for the low 
comedian. This was a Southerner, who, 
when the stock was selling at about $175, 
fancied he could serve his country and make 
a little money by fitting out a privateer at 
San Francisco, capturing the Pacific Mail 
steamers, and selling the stock short in ad- 
vance. But the Browns were equal to the 
emergency. They took all the Southerner’s 
short stock, and then they took his priva- 
teer; the consequence of which was that 
Pacific Mail jumped up twenty per cent., 
and the Southerner was ruined. 

In August, 1865, it was resolved to in- 
crease the capital stock to $10,000,000, the 
new stock to be divided among the existing 
stockholders on payment of $30 a share. 
Such was the public contidence in the prop- 
erty that the new stock sold in November 
of that year at $240 a share. At this time 
the company had twenty-three steamers, al 
fully occupied at remunerative rates. Of all 
the active stocks in Wall Street, Pacific Mail 
was considered the soundest and most valu- 
able. In the spring of 1866 the Brown pool 
is said to have held not less than 130,000 
shares of stock. 

At this time the leading part in Pacific 
Mail was played by LEONARD W. JEROME. 
He had made a fortune of several millions 
out of the stock. He understood Wall Street 
and the public temper thoroughly. Born a 
preux chevalier, in another age he would have 
led charges of dragoons. It contented him, 
to-day, to lead Wall Street. To this man it 
now occurred that if the public were willing 
to give $240 a share for six millions of new 
stock in the Pacific Mail, it would be well to 
feed them with more of it while the appetite 
lasted. He accordingly proposed, and the 
directors sanctioned, a further issue of ten 
millions of stock. But, like many other 
operators, Mr. JEROME was infatuated with 
his own property. When the new stock was 
issued, he offered to take the whole issue off 
the company’s hands at $200 a share. The 
offer was accepted. This was the turning- 
point in his own fortunes, and in those of 
the company. The transaction no sooner 
transpired than holders of Pacific Mail be- 
gan to sell their stock. In a week it sold at 
170, and never commanded 200 again. 

Throughout the year 1867 the stock de- 
clined, with fluctuations; in November of 
that year it sold at 117. Mr. JEROME and 
a host of other operators were ruined. In 
1868 dividends were suspended, and the 
stock sold at 86. There was a rally in 1869, 
and the Browns sold the remainder of their 
stock at about 110. In May of that year the 
Pacific Railroad was opened, and the sun of 
the Pacitic Mail set forever. The stock sunk 
steadily downward, wrecking hundreds of 
operators, and depriving many a family of 
its maintenance, until in 1870 it was selling 

below $30 a share. 

But its vicissitudes were not ended yet. 
There was one Act of the Drama left. In 
1872 a new jeune premier appeared on the 
stage. This was Mr. ALDEN B. STOCKWELL, 
son-in-law and heir to the inventor of the 
sewing-machine. He gradually bought con- 
trol of Pacific Mail, and at*the election of 
1872 became its president. It was at once an- 
nounced that dividends were to be resumed. 
Wall Street, ever credulous, followed Mr. 
STOCKWELL’s lead, and once more, in Octo- 
ber, 1872, the stock sold above par. Once 
more great fortunes were made and lost. It 
does not seem, however, that Mr. Srock- 
WELL’s capacity as a manager was equal to 











his boldness as a speculator. When he took 
control of the company its position was about 
as follows: It owned between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000 in. cash, 27,000 shares of its own 
stock, 10,000 shares of Panama, real estate 
and supplies worth three or four million 
dollars, and some thirty steamers. But 
these last were, with two exceptions, old 
side-wheel wooden steamers. Now recent 
improvements in naval architecture have 
rendered wooden side-wheel steamers as 
useless as stage-coaches. Lron screw steam- 
ers, With compound engines. can carry more 
freight than wooden side-wheelers of the 
same tonnage, at precisely half the cost. It 
costs the China ships of the Pacific Mail 
$90,000 to make the round trip to Shanghai 
and back. British screw steamers, carrying 








wore freight and passengers, make the same 
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trip at a cost of $45,000. And a steamer, be 
it remembered, costs money whether it is 
idle or busy. Ship owners say that there is 
but one thing to do with an old steamer of 
the old pattern: séll her engines for old iron, 
and take her to sea and scuttle her. 

This must be remembered when we re- 
view Mr. STOCKWELL’s single year of ad- 
ministration of the Pacific Mail. Of the 
details of that administration it is yet too 
soon to speak. The courts have the matter 
in hand, and if rumor be correct, the story 
to be told will be deplorable. Suffice it 
here to say that the new Board of Directors 
find the present condition of the company 
to be as follows: No money on hand, no Pa- 
cific Mail stock, only 500 shares of Panama, 
real estate and supplies as before, and thirty- 
six steamers, thirty-three of which belong to 
that class which, according to old shipping 
merchants, ought to be scuttled at once. 
What has become of the $3,000,000 of cash ? 
of the 27,000 shares of Pacific, which, accord- 
ing to the books, were sold by Mr. STocK- 
WELL for the company at par ? of 9500 shares 
of Panama? Have the losses on the year’s 
business absorbéd all this money? These 
are questions which the courts will deter- 
mine. In the mean time, with only two or 
three steamers afloat that can run at a profit, 
and no other assets to speak of but lawsuits, 
with debts due on every side, and no funds 
to pay them, it is not surprising that the 
stock should once more be selling in the 
thirties, and that the curtain should fall at 
last upon a Grand Tableau of bankruptcy 
and ruin. 





THE EMIGRANTS’ DANGERS. 


SAILING through thick fogs and over an 
unknown sea at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour, dashing forward into the jaws of 
death, landing with a sudden shock upon a 
Nova Scotian reef, escaping only by a mira- 
cle from total destruction, is the fate which 
the foreign lines of steamers offer to their 
throngs of helpless passengers. If the City 
of Washington had swerved only a few feet 
from her providential path, the horrors of 
her disaster would have outdone all that 
was told of the fate of the Atlantic. It is 
possible that no one in the dim and misty 
surf would have been able to reach the 
shore. All must have gone down together. 
Happily the friendly rock bore up the ship. 
Her officers attempted to drag her back and 
sink her, with all the crew, in the deep 
water behind. They were prevented. The 
lives at least of the great company of trav- 
elers were saved. Yet they were saved 
only, apparently, to show the continued in- 
humanity of the steamer’s officials. No ef- 
fort, we are told by Colonel PARNELL, was 
made to soften the sufferings of the three 
hundred and fifty immigrants, men, women, 
children, who were thrown upon the barren 
coast, and who for days and nights were left 
without shelter, fire, and almost food. On 
the bleak rocks and sands they remained 
shivering, wet, and famished in the misty 
rain, yet thankful that life at least had been 
spared them in spite of the cruel negligence 
of the steamer’s officers. 

Indeed, the characteristics of this unprec- 
edented voyage seem to verge upon the ex- 
treme of madness. For seven days, we are 
told, the steamer pressed on at a rapid rate 
in the midst of a thick fog. She was in the 
centre of a crowded pathway, where ships 
were to be looked for incessantly. Even 
on our narrow rivers and bays, when a fog 
prevails, it is usual for steamers to move 
with constant caution, to sound an inces- 
sant alarm, and to watch with extraordi- 
nary diligence the approach to the shore. 
No Hudson River steamer or ferry - boat 
would neglect to secure itself by the most 
natural precautions. Yet of these nothing 
was provided in the City of Washington. She 
was hurried on in spite of warnings and re- 
monstrances, of rock weeds that told of the 
nearing reef, of the total ignorance of her 
officers as to her position and her danger ; 
and it was only when she had struck with 
a sharp crash that guns were fired, steam- 
whistles sounded, bells rung, and that the 
officers came to know that their perilous 
voyage had reached its natural end. Yet 
not even then, until the voices of SWANBERG 
and FERGUsSON sounded hopefully in the 
misty night, does there seem to have been 
any proper effort made to save the passen- 
gers. But for these two heroes, for all that 
appears, the City of Washington might have 
swung unrelieved on her friendly rock until 
she parted in the sea. 

The same incompetence on the part of the 
officers seems to have marked the wrecks of 
the Atlantic and the City of Washington. Both 
were emigrant steamers. Both seem to have 
been committed to the charge of men who 
were unfit for any trust ; and that the throng 
of emigrants who perished in the Atlantic 
was not rivaled in the later disaster is due 
to no precaution on the part of the owners 
of the steamer. The remedy for these in- 
excusable events lies, in great part, with 








the emigrants themselves. They should 
carefully avoid patronizing all lines of tray- 
el where their interests are not provided 
for, and their lives and comfort secured; 
they should warn their friends in Europe 
of the dangers that await them, and show 
to the companies, who make immense sums 
from the host of immigration, that they are 
resolved to have a proper return for their 
money. 

Yet the failures and the discomforts, the 
needless disasters and ceaseless inhumanity, 
on the part of foreign ships and ship-owners, 
show that the ocean travel should no longer 
be left in their hands. To the immigrant an 
American line of steamers is an absolute 
need. On the European steamer he is too 
often looked upon as a serf, and treated with 
European inhumanity. The moment he 
touches an American deck he is free. That 
an American line of steamers, conducted 
with discretion and liberality, might en- 
gross a large share of this gainful traffic we 
are quite confident ; and that the American 
ship-owner and the American government 
are better fitted than the foreign to watch 
over the interests of our future citizens no 
one can doubt, or that the immigrant, from 
the moment he leaves his native shore, 
should be under the protection of the coun- 
try wliere rests his hope of freedom and of 
peace. 








GAMBETTA ON JESUITISM. 


GAMBETTA has repeated in the French As- 
sembly, amidst a stormy session, his speech 
against clericalism. A deputation of its 
members had recently returned from a pil- 
grimage to the famous shrine of the Lady of 
Monial, warm with their labors of devotion. 
The Préfet of Lyons bad outraged the tol- 
erant sentiment of all France by interfering 
with the rights of civil funerals in the in- 
terest of the clerical faction. A member of 
the Assembly had just been denied the mili- 
tary honors usual at the burial of its dead 
because he had separated from the dominant 
Church. Under the usurpation of M‘MaHon, 
the ultramontanes have thrown aside all 
trace of moderation, and are forcing upon 
the people of all ranks their intolerable 
tyranny. And although the particulars of 
his speech have not fully reached us, we 
may well imagine that the brilliant orator 
spared none of those gross superstitions that 
have in every age been so fatal to France. 
Every where, he said, in the cottage of the 
poor and the mansion of the opulent, he 
had heard one cry of revolt against clerical- 
ism. It was repeated from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Channel; it was the response 
of the heart of France. Society was ranging 
itself in two warring parties, one laboring 
to renew the priestly rule which had cor- 
rupted a generous nation, the other rising 
in defense of civil and religious liberty, of 
popular education, and of national reform. 

If this account is not exaggerated, France 
must be once more on the brink of a fierce 
convulsion. If M‘MAHON and his ministry 
insist upon crushing with military violence 
the majority of the nation, if préfets and 
priests labor to force upon the unwilling 
people the vices and the superstitions of 
the old régime, there can be but one result. 
“France,” cried GAMBETTA to the assembly 
of fanatics, “is revolutionary,” and he was 
apparently met by a storm of rage and of 
rebuke. The priests who control the gov- 
ernment are known to be unscrupulous and 
cruel to the last degree. They see in every 
popular cause a Commune, and tremble with 
rage at the memory of the bitter days of the 
siege. It is against the people that they 
meditate vengeance. They hate the name 
of arepublic. Could they exterminate Gam- 
BETTA and all his followers, the Lady of 
Monial would be overwhelmed with congrat- 
ulations, and new medals would be struck 
to honor the strages heretici. Probably no 
more curious problem was ever presented 
even in the history of eccentric France than 
this sudden usurpation of the control of the 
nation by an Assembly which has no support 
beyond the priesthood, and the desperate 
effort to gain for it political strength by pil- 
grimages and miracles, by religious persecu- 
tion and unexampled bigotry, by all the 
stale arts and impudent menaces of cleric- 
alism. 

But M‘MaHon and his ministry boast that 
they control the army, and the most ludi- 
crous efforts are made to stimulate the devo- 
tion of the soldiers, who, under the empire, 
were propitiated with Champagne, but who 
now are animated by a less substantial ex- 
citement. They are forbidden to attend the 
funeral of the infidel, they are invited to 
throng the shrines of the newest impostures. 
The priests look for a new rising of the sol- 
diery, and M‘Manon is to be another PETER 
or GODFREY. Yet GAMBETTA assures US 
that the army is no longer to be severed 
from the people, and that the soldiers of 
France will never fight to destroy freedom. 
Thus stand the two camps into which the 
interference of the priests Las divided the 
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unhappy nation. Whether a fierce and des- 
perate revolution impends over Paris and 
Lyons, whether M‘Manon and his corrupt 
followers may triumph amidst seas of blood, 
whether the priests will renew their power 
by crnel treachery, and the working classes 

. and the industrious perish under a new per- 
secution, is the sad problem of France. If, 
as GAMBETTA assures us, the people and the 
army are in unison in their dread of clerical- 
ism, it would seem that some pacific means 
might be found to drive a feeble minority 
from power. Yet the policy of the priests 
is that of desperation. They have seized 

« upon the government, they must retain it or 
perish. On the fate of France rests that of 
the ultramontanes of every land, and Eu- 
rope and America will watch with awe the 
mad exploits of M‘Manon and the intellect- 
ual vigor of GAMBETTA. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

THE passage by the English Commons of 
, motion in favor of universal peace by a 
single vote may at least be taken as a mark 
of progress. It shows the hidden aspiration 
of a warlike nation for a better policy than 
they have been hitherto allowed to pursue, 
England’s renown has heretofore been that 
of a bold and remorseless conqueror. Its 
young men have been taught to thrill with 
fierce patriotism at the memory of Crécy or 
of Waterloo. Seldom has it been permitted 
to sheathe the sword in India, Asia, Amer- 
ica. Whatit has gained it has owed to force 
and courage, and its position it has main- 
tained by relentless daring. Its motto has 
been, v@ victis. No one who touched the 
slumbering lion but would be repaid by a 
sudden ruin. Yet the military vigor of En- 
gland has been found chiefly dangerous to 
itself, Amidst debt, poverty, starvation, 
crime, its suffering people have at last 
learned to dread the arbitrament of the 
sword. Its young men will no longer be 
taught that the slaughter of Agincourt or 
of Waterloo is the chief glory of England. 
Even Parliament has ventured ‘to suggest 
universal arbitration. The English sigh for 
peace, with Russia pressing down toward 
the Indus or M‘MAHON raising the sword of 
the Church, and the victor of Europe incul- 
cates a national conscience. 

But what will be the effect of its teaching 
upon the European powers? Can they en- 
tertain the thought of peace? We who have 
had no more powerful enemies than the wan- 
dering tribes of the forest or the feeble col- 
onies in our neighborhood can scarcely un- 
derstand the sad necessity of warfare that 
has always rested on divided Europe. The 
nations of Europe have been little more 
than armed canips. They have slept with 
the sword by their side. The German has 
held his post in the heart of the continent 
only by sleepless courage. The Gaul and 
the Scythian have never ceased to threaten 
him. No European kingdom but has been 
forced to keep up the endless struggle of 
self-defense for centuries. The first duty of 
each of its people was to fight for his coun- 
try’s independence, The most eminent of 
its leaders was he who inflicted the most 
disastrous overthrow upon its neighbors. 
Military glory became a necessity, and the 
red fields of Wirth and Forbach show that 
even in our own day no country is safe that 
is not prepared to strike for freedom, 

To change all this might seem impossible. 
Yet the movement in England is encoura- 
ging. The remedy lies with the people, and 
in popular education. If the intelligent pop- 
ulation of France and Germany can be im- 
bued with the notion of peace—if the indus- 
trial classes of the Continent can be brought 
to see that all warfare is madness, and na- 
tional resentments the heritage of barbar- 
ism; that Europe has but a common inter- 
est, and that the prosperity of one section 
includes that of all—we may infer that the 
sharp division into nations may pass away, 
and that the German will no longer slumber 
with his arms at his side, or the Frank med- 
itate vengeance over Worth and Forbach. 
And whatever else may follow, it is certain 
that a congress of arbitration would enable 
Europe to pay its debts, and would spread 
unexampled ease among a people who have 
been for ages the victims of war. 





THE LATE JAMES CUSHING, JUN. 


THE death of JAMES CUSITING, Jun., one 
of the recently appointed meinbers of the 
Board of Education, will prove no common 
loss to the cause in which he was engaged. 
He had entered earnestly upon the duties 
connected with his important oflice. No 
one was more keenly alive to the need of a 
more perfect system of public instruction, or 
felt more deeply that the highest interests 
of the city and the country were bound up 
in the fate of the common schools. All his 
labors, therefore, smce his entrahee upon 
his office had been given to save our system 
of general education from those who he be- 
lieved were laboring to destroy it, to. im- 
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prove and elevate the condition of public in- | 
struction. He led the minority in the board 
who demanded a thorough reform in the ed- 
ucational department. His high character 
and vigorous intellect gave force to his ar- 
guments, and had he lived he must have 
produced a signal change in the views of 
many of his associates. He might have res- 
cued the Board of Education from politics, 
and made it the means of diffusing a disin- 
terested zeal for letters. 

Mr. CUSHING was only forty-one years of 
age. Yet he had been for a long time con- 
nected with the public schools; was School 
Commissioner in 1858 and 1859, and had also 
been a ward trustee. He was an active 
member of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity (Dr. CHapry’s), and for a time Presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Universalist Asso- 
ciation. He was engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits. Although solicited to accept other 
public offices, it is stated that he would con- 
sent dnly to be School Commissioner. He 
died in the service of that cause to which 
he had given a lasting devotion. 

The teachers of our schools are already 
indebted to him for several important sery- 
He aided in preventing the reduction 
of their salaries or the abridgment of their 
privileges; he defended their interests, and 
was sensible of their value. Had he been 
able, he would already have begun that thor- 
ough reform in our method of instruction 
which mist at last be carried out, to render 
the teachers and the public schools of New 
York the firmest support of equality and 
freedom. He felt that it was because the 
people were so often uneducated that they 
were led into measures fatal to their own 
welfare. He was anxious that all should 
be educated alike. It is therefore with no 
common regret for his loss that those who 
have faith in popular instruction offer their 
tribute of respect to the high character and 
generous aims of JAMES CUSHING, Jun. 


ices, 


PERSONAL. 

Tue Khedive of Egypt is fast becoming im- 
bued with the ahead-floating spirit of the time. 
His latest resolve is to found, at his own cost, a 
commodious public hospital on the heights near 
Emirghian, and also to establish a public school. 
Recently he has bought of .a Egyptian aristo- 
crat a fine public garden and an adjacent plain 
containing the legendary tree under which Gop- 
FREY DE BoviLLon is supposed to have encamp- 
ed on his way to the Crusades. And a fine old 
tree it must be by this time, as it is just 777 
years since G. DE B. set out on that little prom- 
enade. He was a nice man, was G, DE BOUILLON 
—a sort of French WasHineton; for after he 
had beaten the roughs at Jerusalem, in June, 
1099, the Crusaders, by a fair count, unanimous- 





ly elected him king of that town, but he refused 
the title, saying, ‘‘he would never accept a 
crown of gold in a city where his Saviour had 
worn a crown of thorns.”’ It wasn’t much of a 
kingdom, to be sure; but it was the best they 
had. 

—Professor AGAssiz has already a class of fifty 
picking at the rocks of Penikese and studying 
natural history without the aid of books. He 
calls the boys together every morning for a fa- 
miliar talk, and then tells them to tire away. 
After supper, it’s understood, they get together 
somewhere, and sing: 

“ Joun ANDERSON my jo, JonN, 

We clamb the hill thegither,, 

And mony a canty day, Joun, 
We've had wi’ ane anither: 

Now we maun totter doun, Jor, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 

And blessings on your frosty pow, 
Joun ANDERSON my jo.” 

—Mr. WILkIe CoLiins’s New Magdalen is hav- 
ing quite as great a success as a drama as it has 
as anovel. In Paris it is performed as La Nou- 
velle Madeleine ; in Berlin, as Die Neue Magda- 
lena; at the Hague, as De Newe Magdalen; in 
Milan, as La Nuova Maddelena ; in Moscow, as 
Novaia Magdalena, Only the Iberian and the 
Scandinavian states are without the new play. 
The sale of the novel, we may add, has been 
very large in this country, and the demand is 
unabated. 

—Mr. Henry WatrTerson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, is what the late Dean RicH- 
MOND would style “sloshing around’’ London, 
and taking John Bull by the horns as to his 
morals. H. W. went one night to Cremorne 
Gardens, recently reopened with great gush, 
where there was ball, ballet, opera bouffe, and 
no end of supper. H. W. gently intimates that 
the good American who goes there should carry 
his chureh letter in his pocket, and look it over 
now and then for conscience’ sake. WATTER- 
son did. 

—KatTE FIELD is pronounced by the Woman's 
Journal to be a compound of “ Mark Twain,” 
Joun Hay, and Bret Harte, with a propensity 
for puns which is beyond-all control. 

—Governor BovTWELL made a remark a few 
days since that is full of pith, viz., that the 
great cause of the comparative purity of New 
England government is the large number of 
Representatives in their respective Legislatures, 
and that it would be better to have a House 
of Representatives of one thousand than one 
hundred. 

—M. Brovssr, the recently deceased member 
of the French Chamber of Deputies, bequeathed 
$80,000 to the poor of his native town, and his 
residence for the establishment of a school. 
They have not gone so much into endowing 
hospitals, colleges, libraries, schools, ete., in 
France as we have in this country, which is now 
taking the lead of all countries in that direc- 
tion: but M. Brousse has given an example 
that may become infectious even in poor France. 

—Baron Revter’s original name was JuLIvus 
JosaruaT. He is a German, of Jewish parents, 
but in early life became a Christian, taking the 
name of his friend, LANDLATH REevTER, in grati- 





tulc for many kindnesses. At nineteen, when 
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yet a clerk in a bank, he submitted an original 
plan to the Russian government for the improve- 
mentof its finances, and for this he received from 
it about three thousand dollars jn gold, with 
which he started in business, Upto 1852 he was 
comparatively unsuccessful in business, but his 
disappointments never daunted him. His real 
greatness commenced when in 1859 the London 
Times was compelled to put his name at the head 
of its telegrams, for the reason that he was the 
first who, through his agency in Paris, brought, 
with full details, the ominous New-Year’s speech 
of the 4 NAPOLEON to the Austrian em- 
bassador, Baron HuBNeR, which speech, as it is 
universally known, was the forerunner of the 
Italian war. e 

—Certainly Mr. Henry Wartterson’s letters 
from London to the Louisville Courier-Journal 
are the most audacious things we have had of 
that sort this many aday. He devotes a recent 
screed to the London Times, and smashés that 
ancient printing-office into the smallest possible 
pi. Saith Watterson: “I have been reading 
this stately compound of poppy-cock every 
morning now for three weeks, having plenfy 
of time to wade through the whole of it, and 
I must say that of all the illustrations of gam- 
mon and presumption furnished by the fogyism 
of England, it is the most transparent and ab 
surd. It resembles, as far as it resembles any 
thing, one of those fat, well-dressed butlers 
whom you will meet at any of the great houses 
on Park Lane, all insolence and breeches; but, 
whereas there is a fitness in the butler’s obesity 
and swagger, the rotund deficiency of the Times 
is a constant affront to good manners, common- 
sense, and ordinary intelligence. The Times is 
printed on faultless paper in large, clear type; 
and to this extent it is worthy of imitation. It 
has another virtue, also, which is still higherand 
rarer—it does not belong to the advertiser, and 
is, on the whole, to be trusted in small matters. 
But when it sets up for the first journal in the 
world, and, by the grace of this pretense, divides 
its supercilious twaddle into two parts, that 
which is tediously oracular and that which is 
helplessly silent, one is disposed to look for 
some solid internal evidence of power. Thus 
moved to seek, he will fail to find. To-day’s 
Times is, like yesterday’s Times, a mess of in- 
adequate gabble about European politics, a rep- 
etition of last week’s editorial flatulencies, a few 
scraps of desultory and unimportant informa- 
tion, a line or two from America concerning 
the cotton crop and the Modocs, and a vast and 
valuable array of crisp and sparkling advertising 
matter. You will not catch a gleam of sunshine 
or a ray of humor in the Zimes during a twelve- 
month. It is habitually belated with its news. 
Written in feeble and finished English it is; but 
that is all.’ Mr. W. hesitates not to say that 
there is as good editorial writing on the New 
York press as on the London, Times included; 
and that in point of news and general ability 
they are surpassed by such Western papers as 
the Chicago Tribune and Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, 

—Should no change take place in the direction 
of public affairs by which the British premier- 
ship may again fall to DisRAELI, it is quite likely 
that he will visit the U. 8. the coming autumn, 
take a run over to San Francisco, and thence 
around the globe by way of Siberia and China. 

—Mr. CHARLES READE has addressed to the 
Utica Observer a capital letter in reference to his 
libel suits and the charge of writing indecent 
books and plays. His libel suits amount to two 
only. In the English suit the jury gave Mr. 
READE a verdict; and Mr. Justice Brett, in his 
opinion on the case, says, “I can not find in 
this play, from the beginning to the end, a sin- 
gle passage that to my mind would bear the 
complexion of an indecent allusion; and there- 
fore, so far from being able to say the verdict of 
the jury in calling this an unfair criticism of the 
piece was wrong, I feel bound to say that in my 
opinion the verdict was absolutely right.’’? Then, 
on the question of damages, he said to this ef 
fect: ‘*I hope the day will never come in En- 
gland when it shall be thought a small offense 
for an author to write indecently, in the true and 
fair meaning of that word; and, by the same 
rule, I hope meritorious authors will never feel 
bound to submit to a false accusation of inde- 
cency, and fear to come here in full assurance 
that they shall find that same impartial justice 
which we owe as much to them as to any other 
citizen unjustly defamed.’”’ There can be no 
doubt that the motives which impelled Mr. 
ReEADE’s traducers were simply envious and 
disereditable; and the highest legal tribunal of 
England has not only adjudged that to be the 
fact, but added its approval of his course in de- 
fending the moral character of his works; and 
in extorting apologies from some and damages 
from others he has, in an outright, manly way, 
‘‘upheld the dignity and self-respect of an au 
thor and a gentleman.’ 

Rev. C. H. Payson writes from the East 
that an important discovery has recently been 
made by a missionary, half Jew, half Arab, but 
connected with the English society. It consists 
of a Samaritan copy of the five books of Moses, 
which is acknowledged to be one of the oldest 
manuscripts in the world, and which the Samar- 
itans of Nablous assert was made by a grandson 
of Aaron 3500 years ago. Antiquarians gener- 
ally concede that the copy is more than 2000 
years old; and the record of the synagogue in 
which it was found has been regularly kept by 
priests since many hundred years B.c, 

—The excellent and graceful but somewhat 
jinguid BrigNo.tr is having a good time in 
Paris. He recently sang at a private musical 
soirée given by an ex-American countess in 
Paris. At the same soirée, and in a duet with 
BRIGNOLI, sang Miss Reap, sister of Mrs. P. 
STEVENS. Miss R. is said to possess a high so- 
prano voice of rarest quality, which she uses 
with sentiment and faultless execution. Bri- 
GNOLI keeps on the even tenor and soprano of 
his way, as usual, not waddling much about in 
operas, for he doesn’t show on the stage; but 
in ‘* society”’ he glitters. 

—Sir Epwin Lanpscer, on account of age and 
mental incapacity, is not permitted to manage 
his business affairs, and his estate is in the con 
trol of a committee. Sir Ropert PEEL has sued 
them for the purpose of establishing his right to 
a picture. In the year 1856 the present Emperor 
of Russia sent to Lady EmiLy Peet two valuable 
dogs as a memorial of his coronation, at which 
her husband, Sir Ropert PEEL, had been pres- 
ent. Sir Rosert commissioned Sir Epwin 
LANDSEER to paint a picture of his wife attend- 
ed by these dogs. 








he price was fixed at $00 j it. 
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guineas, the right of engraving, however, being 
reserved. The picture was commenced in 1858, 
but has never been finished. In 1872 it was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy. Sir Roperr 
Prev then instructed his solicitors to apply to 
Sir Epwrn’s committee to deliver the picture 
up to him, as he had heard that it was offered 
for sale. The committee had meantime sold it 
to Mr. Eaton for £1500, subject to the approval 
of the Master in Lunacy. They do not deny Sir 
RosBert’s claim to the painting, but say its fair 
market value is £1500, Sir RoBperT Pee. does 
not think, on the other hand, that he can be re- 
quired to pay more than 900 guineas, the price 
fixed originally by Sir Epwin, and thought he 
was entitled to some reduction on account of 

the unfinished state of the picture. Sir Ros- 

EkT’S counsel on June 13 moved for an injunc- 

tion to restrain the committee from parting 

with the picture or from confirming the sule to 

Mr. Eaton. Vice-Chancellor MALINS made an 

order by consent that the picture should be de- 

posited at Coutts’s Bank until the hearing of 

the cause. 

—A fresh picture of Bensamtw FRANKLIN has 
come to the knowledge of admirers of that su- 
perior person, It is a pastel, has an authenti- 
cated history, and is now in possession of Dr. 
D. R. FRANKLIN, of Newburgh, New York. 

—Mr. Cnartes Hae has succeeded to the 
editorship of the Boston Globe, one of the best 
papers in New England, and under his direction 
destined to assume a foremost rank among the 
journals of the day, Mr. Hate made a good 
reputation as consul-general in Egypt, and 
showed his capacity while Assistant Secretary 
of State; but the position for which, more than 
any other, he is peculiarly adapted is that of an 
editor. Journalism runs in his family. No pent- 
up Boston will contract his powers so long as 
he can direct the destinies of the whole Globe, 

: - ’ 
as he will be sure to do with entire success. 

—We notice by the London papers that Mr. 
J. M. BELLEw recently gave a very fine dinner 
to “* Mark Twain” at the Langham Hotel, Lon- 
don. The bill of fare and the bill of company 
appear to have been exceptionally good and 
clever. Among the guests were WiLK1re CoL- 
LIns, EpMuND YATEs, Fritu, the painter, Joun 
OXENFORD, of the London Times, Henry Ir- 
vina, and four or five other notables, Mr. 
Twain made a speech full of humor, and the 
whole affair was quite brilliant. 

Nore.—This, we belicve, is the first “return 
dinner’ that English literary folk have given in 
return for the very many that have been given 
here to the British ink-shedders who have beam- 
ed upon America during the last year. 

~The Prince de Joinville, in a recent speech 
in France, quoted President Lixcoin as having 
told him, in response to a question as to his 
policy, ‘I have no settled policy. This is my 
line of conduct: when the tent of government 
is shaken I try to secure it by fixing a fresh peg 
to stay it, or else I hammer at the others to drive 
them deeper.’’ The prince then asserted that 
he only wished to keep the “tent of govern- 
ment’’ steady, and would endeavor to supply 
new pegs or strengthen the hold of old ones to 
effect his purpose. 

—General Witu1AM O. BuT er, of Mexican 
war fame, who has lived at Carrollton, Ken- 
tucky, for seventy-six years, has two brothers, 
one eighty-four, the other eighty, and a cousin 
who is ninety years of age, all residing in the 
same town. In 1848, while in Mexico, the gen- 
eral was nominated for the Vice-Presidency on 
the ticket with General Cass. He has since re- 
sided quietly at his home in Carrollton, and al- 
though eighty-three, never walks less than six 
miles a day for exercise, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur latest official report on the condition of the na- 
tional banks shows it to be in nearly all cases sound. 

Dies for the new trade dollar have been forwarded 
to the mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and Car- 
son City, Nevada. 

A fire occurred in the Navy Department, at Wash- 
ington, District of ¢ olumbia, July 15, destroying man 
valuable records, and doing $10,000 injury to the build 
ing. 

The Board of Aldermen of this city has adjourned 
till September without confirming the mayor's nomi- 
nations for police justices. 

Captain Phillipa, of the wrecked steam-ship City of 
Washington, has been suspended from duty for one 
year by the court of inquiry. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


An important debate took place in the British Honse 
of Lords on the 14th inet., on a petition of 483 clergy- 
men to introduce the “ confessional” into the Anglican 
Church, The Archbishop of Canterbury said there 
was good cause for alarm, and the power of bishops 
to remedy abuses should be increased. The Bishop of 
Salisbury declared the confessional was sc contrary to 
British feelings that it could never be introduced. 
The 483 petitioners, he added, constituted only two 
and a half per cent. of the clerical body of the Church. 
After further remarke, the motion was’ negatived. 
The Queen, July 17, responded favorably to the ad- 
dress of the Commons advising the permanent estalh- 
lishment of a system of international arbitration for 
the settlement of differences between governments, 
The response was loudly cheered. a 

The bill abolishing the powers of the English House 
of Lords as acourt of appeals has passed in committee, 

Queen Victoria has given her assent to the marriage 
of a. Alfred with the Grand Duchess Marie-Alex- 
androvna. . 
waar Miall, the leader of the English Dissenters, 
had a reception at the London Crystal Palace July 18, 
and was given a testimonial purse of $50,000, 

The Khan of Khiva has signed a convention to pay 
two millions of rubles indemnity within ten years, In 
virtue of which he is confirnféd on the throne. The 
Russian troops continue to occupy Kunerad, and will 
construct a new fort on the Oxus, near Khiva. 

Oxcar and Sophia were crowned King and Queen of 
Norway July 15. 

The government of Spain has issued a decree annul- 
ling all edicts sequestrating rebel property in Cuba, 
Several thousand muskets for the Carlist troops have 
been landed on the Biscay coast, and distributed to 
recruits. Don Carlos has re-entered Spain, and issued 
a proclamation calling on the God of armies, and 
promising to fight for the “cause.” The curé of San- 
ta Cruz has resumed his clerical robes, and seeks for- 
giveness of the Pope. He has fled to France, and the 
Spanish government calls for his extradition a8 a com- 
mon criminal. The French refuse to deliver him up. 

The Emperor of China, June 29, granted an audience 
to the diplomatic body at Pekin. The wording of the 
edict granting the audience is deemed insulting. 

The rinderpest prevails among the cattle in Rursia, 
and the German government has for the time prohib- 
ited the Importation of the anizacis, 
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THE BATHERS.—From a Picture sy Wixstow Homer.- {See Pace 671.] 
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HE SPRINGFIELD REGATTA. 
Tis vear Yale carries off all the honors, hav- 
ing won both the Freshman and the University 
races. I'he excitement and interest surpassed 
verv thing that had been witnessed in former 
4 ntests and the attendance was unprecedented 
in numbers. Ladies formed a large proportion 
of the spectators, and their enthusiasm was not 
to be quenched by the discomfort of the drizzling 
rain which began to fall early in the afternoon. 
‘The course bas already been fully described in 
the Week/y, and we need only recall to the rec- 
oliection of our readers the fact that it is nearly 
straight at the commencement and then bends 
ly toward the east. ‘The sight of the start 
iust be fine, but as the interest centres in the 
close, the great crowd is always near the latter 
point. Jal’ a mile from the finish a platform 
of planks, arranged as a sort of grand stand, 
forded a splendid point of. view, marred in 
this instance, however, by the absence of protec- 
tion from the rain. At the finish was erected 
other grand stand, which was covered with 
canyas; but this, while more comfortable than 
the other, possessed the disadvantage that from 
it, g to the bend in the river, one could see 
nly the close of the race. ‘Those who were anx- 
jous to see the final triumph only took up their po- 
sition here; while those who wanted to see more 
and were not afraid of a little rain, 
wandered up and down the shore in search of 
» advantageous points of view. Others, em- 
ng in punts and boats of every description, 
crossed over to the western bank, where they 
could command a view of nearly one-half the 
including the finish, This bank was 
teams and crowded with spectators. 
lhe Freshman race was started at 4.1344 P.m., 
Amherst having the position nearest the west 
ban nd Yale and Harvard next in the order 
named, IJ{arvard was the first to get away, tak- 
ing the lead, with Yale second, and Amherst 
Ist. About half a mile from the start Harvard, 
g the Yale men creeping up, put on a spurt, 
e unable to shake off their plucky antag- 
onists, who were in turn closely pressed by the 
Amherst crew. When opposite the Dartmouth 
head-quarters Harvard again made a vigorous 
| spirited spurt; but Yale, pulling a steady and 
troke, drew alongside and passed them. 
‘The Harvard men, who started with a stroke of 
minute, were now pulling 38, but Yale 
still kept on with their long, steady sweep of 
: 32 to B4. As the Amherst quarters were 
sached Yale obtained a clear lead, while the 
Amherst crew passed by the Harvards, who grad- 
ually dropped astern, From this point to the 
finish of the race these relative positions were 
maintained, Yale coming in the winners by about 
two lengths, Amherst coming in next, with Har- 
vard at least five lengths astern. The time of 
the winners was 17 minutes and 53 seconds. 
‘The chief interest of the day centred, of course, 
in the University race. After considerable delay 
the boats got into position as follows, numbering 
from the west bank: Amherst, 1; Massachusetts 
Agricultural, 2; Yale, $; Harvard, 4; Columbia, 
Vesleyan, 6; Williams, 7; Dartmouth, 8; 
‘Trinity, 9; Bowdoin, 10; Cornell, 11. The sig- 
nal for the boats to start was given at 6.06 P.M. 
‘The water at this hour was as smooth as glass, 
arcely a breath of wind blowing; but the 
rzling rain still rendered it very disagreeable 
! : spectators along the banks and in the 
numerous small boats which held positions in 
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The boats started on nearly equal terms; but 
after a few strokes the Harvard colors gradually 
lrew a little to the front, closely pressed by Cor- 
nell and Yale, the latter gradually quickening 
training stroke. Bowdoin, Colum- 
bia, Wesleyan, and Amherst were about on even 
terms; Dartmouth, Trinity, Williams, and the 
Agviculturals bringing up the rear. Opposite 
the Dartmouth head-quarters Cornell and Bow- 
doin put on a spurt, but were unable to overtake 
the leading boat. The Dartmouth men here 
crept up to the front, being well over on the west 
rhe Amherst, who had been slightly los- 

ing way, also put on a little quicker stroke, and 
drew their boat forward, but failed to catch the 
Harvard and Yale crews, who were pulling a par- 
ticularly lively and telling stroke. ‘The Colum- 
bia men were striving their utmost, and, consid- 
ering that one of their crew was sick from an 
accident, were fully maintaining their reputa- 
tion and the credit of their college. Much to 
the surprise of those who had witnessed their 
performances while at practice, the Agriculturals 
began to drop astern, and the Trinity and Will- 
jains Crews were evidently in distress, 

When the mile and a half post was reached, 
it was clear that the race was reduced to a con- 
test between Harvard, Yale, Wesleyan, Amherst, 
Cornell, and Dartmouth, Harvard then leading 
all the rest by about two lengths. 
this point the Yale, Wesleyan, and Amherst 
crews gradually gained upon Harvard, and as 
they neared the finish it was impossible for the 
spectators on shore to tell which had the better 
chance of first crossing the line. As the decisive 
moment approached, the excitement on shore be- 
came uproarious, the partisans of each crew vying 
with each other in cheering their favorites. Up 
to the instant of crossing the lines the result was 
in apparent doubt; bat the partisans of Harvard, 
imagining in their excitement that their favor- 
ites had won the race, set up a tremendous and 
prolonged cheering, which infected the judges 
the press boat to such a degree that, without 
“wiuing for reports from the judges stationed at 
Me line flags on shore, they called the Harvard 
boat, amd presented them with the champion flags! 

he inju tice of this precipitate action was soon 
Sena ck ,; he judges, at the time the boats 
crossed the line, were on a steame , 
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several boats as they crossed. The first intima- 
tion of their folly was received when the Yale 
crew rowed alongside, and in a courteous but 
firm manner asserted their right to the flags. 
Upon this arose the question to whom they did 
belong, and the referee, after hearing the state- 
ments of the Yale men, went ashore and pro- 
ceeded to take testimony. ‘hat testimony was, 
almost without dissent, that Yale was the first 
crew over the line. ‘Ihe testimony further de- 
veloped the fact that the Wesleyan crew was 
second, and that Harvard, instead of being first, 
as at first supposed, was really the third in the 
race. ‘The position of the boats, as shown in our 
illustration on page 669, was as follows at the 
decisive moment: When Yale crossed the line at 
the judges’ float, a little west of the centre of 
the river, the Wesleyans were close in their rear, 
pulling steadily; the Harvard men, who had 
picked a course near the eastern bank, were then 
several lengths from the line flag on that bank ; 
close in the rear of the Wesleyans was the Am- 
herst boat, followed by the others in the order 
named—Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Agricul- 
turals, and ‘Trinity. ‘The line was crossed with- 
out material change from these positions. Will- 
iams was far in the rear. It is possible that an 
American flag which decorated a stand on the 
east bank some distance above the line flag may 
have occasioned the mistake of the judges in re- 
gard to Harvard, 

As we have said, Yale carries off all the hon- 
ors; but, all things considered, every crew did 
well, and among the defeated competitors none 
have reason to feel downcast or humiliated. Yale 
crossed the line in 16 minutes and 59 seconds 
from the time of starting; the Wesleyans in 17 
minutes and 9 seconds ; and Harvard in 17 min- 
utes and 361g seconds, ‘The others were close 
behind in point of time. So ended the Univer- 
sity Regatta of July 17, 1873. 


LOVE AND LOGGING. 


Lovtrsa’s father had gone off with the ox team 
up into the woods, sixty miles away, to make 
the camp before the winter's logging should be- 
gin. She felt very lonely as soon as he was out 
of sight, for more reasons than one. In the 
first place, there was nobody at home but little 
Tim, who could dig the paths, to be sure, and 
look after the cattle; grandmother, who was com- 
panionable enough, with her stories of old times, 
but a care more than a protector; and Susette, 
who helped about the house, but was only a child. 
The second reason was that she had quarreled 
with Ben; and last, but not least, he and her uncle 
Simon had driven off on the ox team with her 
father. If there had ever been a time since their 
quarrel when she had felt disposed to make it up, 
it was when the ox team had disappeared from 
sight and it was impossible to do so. 

The fact of the case was that Ben had been 
looking upon Louisa as his own property ever 
since he could remember. He had beaued her 
to and from singing-school; he had helped her 
out with her hard problems at district school, and 
had carried her home on his sled; at quilting, 
sewing circle, or picnic he had chosen her for 
his partner in the dance, had paid his forfeits to 
her, and had revolved about her daily. And she 
had seemed to relish the whole thing till she went 
away to the city one winter to work in a milli- 
ner’s shop, and so came home quite out of conceit 
with country living and country men, and had 
rather given Ben the cold shoulder, refusing his 
gifts and attentions, and showing pretty plainly 
that she looked higher. But Ben, with the in- 
stincts of a free-born American, felt himself as 
good as any body, and charged her one day with 
having come by hifalutin ideas of herself and 
life in the city, which didn’t in the least become 
her, and averred that she couldn't do better than 
to marry him. 

** Well, Mr. Benjamin Thurman, I hopé you're 
conceited enough,” she answered him. ‘* Marry 
you! I won't say but you're well enough your- 
self; but to live in this slow, backwoods fashion 
forever would be the death of me; and not so 
much as a lecture or concert to while away the 
time ; to be wearing homespun all my days, and 
worrying about the crops. Oh dear, no, thank 
you; I've had enough of hard times. I believe 
I'll wait a while before I settle down.” 

“* Perhaps there’s somebody else?” ventured 
Ben. 

‘* No, I can’t say that there is; though I don’t 
mind telling you that I didn’t come home single 
for want of a chance. He had a house too, in 
the suburbs, and a housekeeper, and he said I 
never should bring the water to wash my hands.” 

**And why didn’t you marry him?” asked 
Ben, frigidly. 

**Oh, he didn’t exactly suit me; he'd lost his 
front teeth and his hearing. ‘There's as good 
fish in the sea as ever yet were caught,’” she 
sang, gayly. 














any approach to accuracy the position of the 


‘* Well,” said Ben, rising, and looking blue 
lightnings, ‘‘on the whole, I’m glad that you 
won't marry me, for you’ve got no more heart 
than an adder.” And then he could have bitten 
his tongue out for saying what wasn’t true, when 
his heart was almost breaking for love of her; 
and if she had showed that she was wounded, by 
word or look, he was ready to abase himself be- 
neath her feet, and take it all back. 

** You're amazing polite, Mr. ‘Thurman, I must 
say,” she returned. ‘‘I’m sorry you asked for 
what you didn’t want, because it would have been 
awkward if I hadn’t refused. I didn’t know 
that this was the way folks made love—calling 
names, wher I’ve always treated you well.” 

**Treated me well with a vengeance!” cried 
Ben, his face white as a star, and his eyes like 
thunder-bolts. ‘‘ Do you call it handsome treat- 
ment to let me go on loving you year after year, 
while it strengthened with my strength, without a 
hint that you couldn’t return measure for meas- 
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ure? And then to go back upon a fellow, and 
throw him over because he doesn’t live like a na- 
bob, though he loved the ground you walked on, 
and thought nothing too hard to do for you! If 
that’s what you call treating me well, good-by— 
I don’t want ever to see you again.” 

Louisa had been looking at him with spark- 
ling eyes. She rather liked to see him angry; 
it was vastly becoming. And then he loved her 
so desperately. She felt a strange, delightful 
thrill at her heart, as if it responded secretly. 
She had half a mind to go to him and hold out 
her arms and be clasped to his beating heart, 
and forget ambition and luxury and choose rath- 
er a heaven on earth; and while she hesitated he 
had said, ‘‘Good-by—I don’t want ever to see 
you again—good-by.” 

‘*T return the sentiment,” said she, instead. 
‘*T believe I can live without you. Good-by.” 
And when he was safely out of sight she took 
revenge in a good cry. 

But now that he was gone she began to find 
how much she had depended upon him, how 
much more his mere presence was to her than 
any dream of worldly prosperity however gold- 
en. Perhaps but for this breach she might nev- 
er have known how dear he was to lier, nor how 
little she valued the superfluities of life in com- 
parison. Well, one of the three.was to return 
before the winter's season of logging began in* 
order to lay in provisions for the camp—as they 
had only taken up enough for a week or ten 
days—and perhaps Ben would be the one to 
come; in which case he could hardly avoid 
bringing her some word of her father and un- 
cle. And then who could predict but he might 
think it worth his while to reiterate his love in 
his eloquent style?» And then Louisa laughed 
wickedly at the prospect, and decided that if he 
was enough in love to do thus and thus, it would 
be safe for her beyond a peradventure to take 
her own time about making up, to show a su- 
preme indifference to his regard. No more heart 
than an adder indeed! What was it, then, that 
ached so day after day, as the dull, cold Novem- 
ber wind sighed about the house and touched the 
neighboring pines into Aolian harps and swept 
up the dead leaves only to scatter them again ? 
Why was she always straining her eyes down the 
frost-whitened country road? And what was it 
that trembled in her bosom whenever a speck ap- 
peared against the frosty sky? But Louisa had 
reckoned without her host. Ben was not the 
man who was fond of reiterating a love that had 
been received so coldly. He didn’t mean to 
leave the woods till March, if he could hold out 
so long. Moreover, it was Mr. Bruce himself 
who proposed to go back,with the ox team and 
bring the supplies and hire the men. 

** 1 don't feel quite right about the head,” said 
he, ** and I want Louisa to cosset the. Then I'll 
go out to Shopton and see Scales and Weight 

about the supplies, and be back before you and 
Si have eat up all this ‘ere victuals.” 

**All right, Sir,” said Ben, smothering a 
twinge of disappointment which he wouldn't own 
to himself. ‘* We'll get the hovel ready for the 
cattle while you're off, and take a tramp through 
the woods and spot the best timber for felling.” 

‘*There’s enough to do,” said Uncle Simon. 
** You'll be back in five days, say ?” 

‘If I’m lucky. How's the stores, Si?” 

**Good for a week, I should say, such as they 
are. But the sooner you get back the better. 
It ll be a sight easier for you if you can manage 
to get up before a heavy snow comes. You see, 
we haven't had any thing but spits yet, though 
maybe we're going to hev an open winter.” 

‘** Ay, ay,” answered Mr. Bruce, as he drove 
off through the woods with the ox team. ‘** Pro- 
visions for a week, eh ? ‘That ’ll tide ye over, I 
reckon. There’s a sight of work to be got 
through with in a week’s time. ‘There's the 
supplies to be got, and the hands to be hired : 
lemme see—five cutters, two teamsters, and a 
cook; that’s about it, and to hey ‘em ready to 
start when I do, and I ain’t so young as I was. 
Heyday, it’s rub and grind a lumberman’s life 
is!” 

Alas! there was more work to be gotten 
through with in a week’s time than Mr. Bruce 
had an inkling of; so much that it ran over into 
the next week, as work has a trick of doing. 

When Louisa saw that it was only her old fa- 
ther trudging along with the returning ox team 
her mercury went down to zero in half a second. 
She saw before her a weary three months of 
loneliness and longing, and she saw, too, that 
she deserved it. 

** It’s a deuced cold day for an old man,” said 
Mr. Bruce, shivering before the wood fire, as if 
there should have been special sets of weather 
created to suit customers. ‘ What's that you've 
got cooking on the crane, Lu? Stew? I ain't 
got no more appetite than a bear in August. 
Brindle and Trot were slow as cold molasses; 
they've seen their best days, I reckon, like their 
master. Wish I'd swapped ’em to Dunn for the 
yearlings and boot; it would hev bin a good 
bargain. Si sent his love to you, Lu. I've got 
acold. I reckon I'll turn in and sleep it off.” 

‘** They oughtn’t have let you come,” said Lu, 
indignantly, as she carried him a bottle of hot 
water for his feet. ‘* Uncle Si or Ben ought to 
have come instead.” 

“It wa'n’t their fault; I thought I could drive 
a better bargain with the hands. Ben said he'd 
come in my place, but his heart wa’n’t set on it,” 
which assurance in no wise comforted Louisa. 

Mr. Bruce was restless all night, and in the 
morning was out of his head, and didn't know 
his right hand from his left, and called Louisa 
Ben, and asked grandma to put the oxen into 
the cart, mistaking her for Uncle Simon. And 


Louisa, half frightened to death, jumped upon 
old Roan’s back and galloped all the way to 
Shopton for the nearest doctor. 

** Ahem! Nothing more nor less than a fever,” 
said he, the instant he laid eyes on Mr. Bruce. 
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**Ts he dangerous ?” asked Louisa. 

“*Dangerous? Oh, I guess he'll pull through. 
I'll leave this prescription, and be round to-mor- 
row. ‘There’s Mr. Maverick, of the tavern—Ma- 
verick’s tavern, at our place—had the same symp- 
toms a week ago, and he’s about to-day. ‘There's 
no telling about these things ; different constitu. 
tions take diseases differently. At least, you 
needn't be alarmed at present. Good-morning,” 
with an emphasis on the good. Louisa thought it 
was any thing but a good morning, after the com- 
fort of his professional presence was withdrawn. 
But the next day her father was no better, nor 
yet the next, though the doctor assured her that 
. was doing as well as could be expected, what- 
ever that might be. 

Louisa was too busy, and weary with watching 
and nursing, cooking and looking after the house, 
and seeing to grandma’s cold, and keeping order 
and quiet among the children, to take note of 
the sick man’s delirious words, though he was 
constantly talking about the camp, sixty miles 
away—where her own thoughts wandered when- 
ever she had time to think them—bargaining 
with imaginary teamsters, haggling with Scales 
and Weight over groceries, and repeating, ‘* Pro- 
visions for a week, for a week, for a week,” and 
counting the days on his fingers and losing the 
count, and beginning over again and again, as if 
it were a puzzle upon the solution of which his 
life depended. And so the fever ran to the ninth 
day and turned, and the patient fell into a quiet 
sleep, and awoke too weak and languid to put 
words together, or to remember any thing but 
that he had suffered a fearful nightmare and it 
was over. It was perhaps the third day after 
the fever turned that he suddenly took up the 
thread of life where he had dropped it, and asked, 
** How long have I been a-laying here, Lu?” 

‘Twelve days.” 

‘“* Where's Ben and Uncle Si?” 

** Why, you left ‘em in camp, father.” 

‘* Left ‘em in camp! Twelve days ago,” he 
gasped, ‘‘ with a week’s provisions! I shouldn't 
wonder if they were both in heaven by this time! 
What hev you bin thinking of all this while, eh ?” 

‘*T didn’t know they had only a week’s pro- 
visions,” said Louisa, showing a ghastly face ; 
‘‘and | had to look after you and the fever.” 

** Well, don’t wait another minute round me; 
just harness up old Roan and Quickstep, and 
take some brandy and things—and don’t let ‘em 
eat all they want; make gruel ; keep ’em short. 
Come, start yourself, and don’t be standing still 
like a ghost and folks a-dying for lack of you.” 

* And you?” 

‘*T'll take care of myself, and so’ll grandma. 
Roan and Quickstep can do the distance by night- 
fall. ‘lake my gun to keep off the wolves, and 
little Tim, and a lantern.” 

** But how shall | find the way ?”” Louisa was 
already inside her pelisse and mufflers. 

** Bless you, a baby couldn’t miss it; the trees 
are notched with a star, every half mile, on the 
left-hand side. ‘There, take Tim, and be off.” 

And as there was not an able-bodied man 
short of Shopton at that season who wasn’t off 
logging, and as grandma and Susette could take 
care of her patient, and Ben was starving with- 
out her, what could she do but go ? 

And how were they faring in the camp, sixty 
miles away in the heart of the wood, which was 
almost like a primeval forest? After Mr. Bruce's 
departure they had gone about their work with 
a will; while Uncle Simon was busy on the hovel 
for the cattle, Ben had walked miles and miles 
through the sweet-scented wood, spotting the 
timber ; and suns had risen and set, when one 
morning, before the week was out, Uncle Simon 
was surprised to see the bottom of the meal-chest. 

** Tough luck!” said he, briefly ; ‘* but there's 
swamp pork to eke it out.” And he plunged 
his hand confidently into the pickle, and had 
something of a chase after two or three insig- 
nificant pieces. ‘The two men looked at each 
other in dismay for an instant, 

** But hell be back day after to-morrow,” said 
Ben. 

‘** But what if he shouldn’t ?” asked the older 
man, not so sanguine. 

“What can keep him? 
got legs of our own.” 

** Precious stitf ones mine are! 

a nice excursion, sixty miles afoot. 
shall freeze to death !” 

** Well, let’s wait; no use running from your 
shadow.” 

And so they waited. 

** He'll be sure to come to-morrow,” was the 
assurance with which they comforted each otier; 
and when to-morrow passed without bringing 
him, ‘‘ We will wait another day; perhaps the 
oxen were disabled on the road.” For a storm 
had set in, cold and blustering ; not much snow; 

jugt enough to make the world lovely. The 
wind sang among the pines like the voice of 
angry water-courses, and splintered great boughs 
in the forest, and uprooted blasted trees, and 
seemed like an invisible presence haunting the 
recesses of the wood—some impersonation of 
Thor, whose touch was a blow; and all the while 
the snow built up its Aladdin palaces, crystal by 
crystal; wreathed about the living green, tapes- 
tried every boulder, hid the dead leaves and hol- 
lows under the screen, for it was by no means 
deep ; the weather was too bitter cold for more 
than a light fall, just enough to drape nature 
gracefully in its folds, and give a promise of 
more to come, 

Before the sky had cleared the last mouthful 
of food had vanished, and except for a partridge 
that Ben had made shift to kill with a club—for 
there were no fire-arms yet in camp—and a rab- 
bit taken in a rude trap of their own construct- 
ing, they had not eaten any thing for two days. 
But they were robust men, who would have a 
tough fight with starvation before succumbing ; 
and then there was nu lack of water. 

In the mean while they were almost as much 
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concerned for Mr. Bruce as for themselves. He 
might have lost his way, they feared, or been 
overtaken by the storm or the wolves; he might 
come into camp any moment too far reduced to 
help himself, and need their weak assistance. 
Since their stomachs were idle, their brains be- 
came correspondingly active with fearful imag- 
jinations. Every day they proposed setting out 
to walk home—but perhaps he would come to- 
morrow ; and then they hated to desert their 
post; besides, the weather wes stinging cold, 
and, reduced by hunger, they might faint by the 
way, frost-bitten, or, unarmed, encounter Indian 
devils and wolves! Whatever he might be able 
to endure himself, Ben felt that Uncle Simon's 
strength was utterly inadequate to the struggle. 
They were beset with a thousand peradventures ; 
there was not only a lion in the way, but all 
manner of perils, real and imaginary. So they 
waited, perforce, watching the days vanish in a 
tender dream of color, and the stars make their 
silent journey across the deeps of heaven, and 
the mornings dawn as the rose blooms, unfolding 
petal after petal of exquisite bloom. They bus- 
ied themselves still about the camp and hovel, 
giving a thousand last touches, such as they 
would never have thought of giving at another 
time, gathering fire-wood, and setting the rabbit 
trap in vain, And one day the axe fell from 
Ben's resolute hand, and he just dragged him- 
self inside the camp, and stretched himself be- 
fore the fire. Uncle Simon had already given 
out. 

‘*Walking home could hardly have been 
worse,” Ben said, simply. Perhaps he was 
thinking of somebody who might have met him, 
kindly, at the journey’s end, in view of the dan- 
gers he had passed. 

** Perhaps Bruce ‘ll come yet,” returned Uncle 
Simon. 

Through a chink in the camp door Ben watch- 
ed the sunset fade like a fire among the woods, 
and one by one the stars shine out, each in its 
appointed solitude, and the northern lights pal- 
pitate rosily along the sky. The howling of 
wolves echoed dismally, while now and then a 
branch cracked in the forest, and the wind treb- 
led among the pines. Inside the fire made a 
comfortable glow, under the influence of which 
he was soon nodding off to sleep, when through 
* the fog of his semi-consciousness he seemed to 
hear a sort of ringing in his ears, at first a mere 
thread of sound, then louder and nearer, as if 
every tree in the forest was a church steeple with 
all the bells a-swinging. ‘Then he heard no more 
till a smothered groan from Uncle Simon caused 
him to raise himself upon his elbow. ‘The fire 
was still snapping and blazing brightly, and the 
form and protile of a woman was shadowed forth 
upon the wall of the camp—a very familiar face 
and figure it was, too, that appeared to be bend- 
ing over something that was cooking on the fire. 
Was it the excited action of his brain that pho- 
tographed Louisa Bruce on the wall? If so, he 
prayed that it might last forever. ‘Then he turn- 
ed his head languidly toward the fire, and met 
a pair of eyes that had shone for him all his life 
with the fascination of a will-o’-the-wisp. Were 
they still to haunt him across the confines of this 
world ? 

‘“*If you are awake, Ben, you had better taste 
this gruel that I have made for you,” said Louisa, 
quietly. ‘* You must be nearly fumished.” 

**How came you here?” was all the answer 
Ben vouchsafed. 

**Youare mighty polite if you are most starved. 
Who else could come, and father not able to lift 
his head? I brought Tim; he is putting up the 
horses. It’s no such pleasant journey either, I 
can tell you, between the wolves and the frost, 
not to mention a cold welcome Come, ain’t you 
going to take something? Here’s broth and 
brandy and gruel—take your choice.” 

“Nay, you shall choose for me,” said Ben. 
**Listen. Unless you take back the words you 
spoke when we met last, unless you give me back 
love for love, I swear I will not taste a morsel 
of any thing you have to offer. I'll stay here 
and starve rather than take a crumb of comfort 
from your hand.” 

** What did I say?” asked Louisa, meekly. 

** You said that you could live without me.” 

**Oh yes, I suppose I could, but I shouldn't 
want to.” 

“* But you refused to marry me.” 

** Certainly, because you didn’t want to marry 
a girl with no more heart than an adder, Ben.” 

“*T want to marry you, heart or no heart.” 

“Very well; have some broth first, won't 

ou?” 

And then Tim came in, and Uncle Simon 
awoke, and there was an end of starvation in 
camp. 





SEA-BATHERS. 

Dortnc bathing hours, at this season of the 
year, the beaches at all our fashionable sea-side 
resorts present the most animated and, it must 
be confessed, most grotesque spectacle. Nothing 
could be prettier or more bewitching than the 
sight of a charming young woman in an elegant 
and tasteful bathing costume, as she trips over 
the sand from the dressing-house down to the 
water's edge; but there the enchantment ends. 
There is nothing particularly attractive in a crowd 
of heads bobbing up and down in the water, 
though there may be a great deal of enjoyment 
in the sport itself, when the temperature of the 
water is at just the right degree, and the surf 
lively enough to give exhilaration without the 
sense of danger. 

But coming out! According to the old fable 
Venus sprang from the sea, but she was encum- 
bered with no other bathing costume than her 
own luxuriant and flowing locks, or painters and 
sculptors would never have immortalized the 
story in eolor or in marble. Can it be that this 








slowly from the water is the nymph-like creature 
who excited such admiration a few minutes ago ? 
What a laughable disillusion! But there is a 
strange fascination about sea-bathing which sus- 
tains Its votaries under all the attacks of ridicule, 
to say nothing of the admiration which a pretty 
woman in a tasteful bathing costume is sure to 
attract as she trips down to the surf, or saunters 
along the beach previous to the fatal plunge 
which will rob her of this attractiveness. The 
pretty figures in the foreground of Mr. WixsLow 
Homex’s charming picture on page 668 are per- 
haps an exception to the general rule, and illus- 
trate the advantages of a costume peculiarly 
adapted to a graceful exit from the bath. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


We have just taken up at random one of our city 
daily newspapers. Of course it contains the usual 
standard captions such as “ Horrible Murder,” “ Aw- 
ful Casualty,” “ Unknown Suicide,” ete. Let us run 
the eye along, and see what this small single sheet of- 
fers to the public to-day: “‘A Man Boiled Alive;” 
“Cholera and Rinderpest ;” “Outrage on an English 
Actor ;” “Send your Children out of this Furnace ;” 
“South Oyster Bay Tragedy ;” “Found in a Well ;” 
“ No Clew to the Mysterious Murder ;” “* Unwholesome 
Meat ;” “‘ The Outrage of the Day ;” “ A Monstrous At- 
tempt ;” “Pest Ship in the Lower Bay;” “ Burglars’ 
latest Dodge ;” “ International Cock Fight ;” “ Arrest- 
ed for Murder;” “ Killing of Morrison ;” “Sheriff Street 
Tragedy ;” ‘Suicide of an Unknown Woman.” But 
we pause, though not because we have come to the 
end of the list. These headings are actually taken 
from a New York daily which lies before us. Nor is 
the reading matter presented specially unlike what 
many other papers contain. It is the fashion to gath- 
er up a8 many sensational items as possible. It would 
seem that a newspaper of the period, to meet the pop- 
ular taste, must contain a large variety of horrible 
dishes served up with all manner of condiments. We 
turn away from the dreadful record impressed with 
the conviction that the world is constantly growing 
worse—that crime is rapidly increasing. Good old 
people shake their heads, and say it was not so in 
their day. But before we despairingly yield to the 
belief that the moral tone of the community has hope- 
lessly degenerated, let us consider the great increase 
in population within the last half century—that much 
more is done nowadays than in the days of our fathers, 
not of evil only, but also of good, and that the natural 
tendency of the rapid increase of journalism is to bring 
before the publie whatever happens. Remembering 
these things, we may feel that the whole world is not 
quite hopelessly bad. Yet it is most unfortunate that 
80 much publicity is given by the press to details of 
shameless and atrocious crimes. Our newspapers are 
thus rendered both unpleasant and unsuitable for fam- 
ily reading. The finer sensibilities of the community 
are blunted, the constant reader becomes disgusted or 
demoralized. Can not a higher standard be raised, 
and public sentiment be gradually educated to give 
hearty approval and support to a purer journalistic lit- 
erature ? 





Newport wakes up slowly this year. The crowd has 
not yet drifted into the place. Indeed, a complaint 
has been made to the effect that it is too quiet there, 
and that the “season” will not fairly commence until 
the last of this month. The truth is that we have had 
an unusual amount of cool weather this summer, and 
people have been contented and comfortable at home, 





A curious dream of childhood seems to have greatly 
influenced the late Hiram Powers in the choice of his 
profession. In 1851, in writing to a cousin concern- 
ing his “‘Greek Slave,” which had been exhibited in 
Woodstock, he said: “‘ This almost verifies an often- 
repeated dream of mine in all respects but one. It was 
this: I used to see in my sleep, when a child, a white 
female figure across the river just below your father’s 
house; it stood upon a pillar or pedestal, was naked, 
and to my eyes very beautiful; but the water was be- 
tween me and it, too deep to ford. I had a strong de- 
sire to see it nearer, but was always prevented by the 
river, which was always high. This dream ceased 
years after, when I began to model. Altogether, one 
may conclude that this—the dream—was not entirely 
aphantom. At that time I had no wakeful thoughts 
of sculpture, nor had I ever seen any thing likely to 
excite such adream.” At another time, when aliuding 
to his being long haunted by this dream, he said, “ At 
that time I had never seen nor heard of any thing in 
the way of sculpture.” 


Maine robins should have the palm for courage. A 
Bangor cat having had the audacity to catch a pretty 
little fledgeling, two brave robins alighted on her and 
violently picked her head and back until she relin- 
quished her prey. 


A rare arithmetical performance has been for some 
years a matter of interest in the Hebrew Educational 
Society School of New Orleans. The problem set be- 
fore the pupils was to multiply 9 by 9, and 81 by 81, 
and so on, using each succeeding product as its own 
multiplier, repeating the operation nine times. After 
a few steps the work becomes stupendous and discour- 
aging. A handsome prize had been offered to the one 
who should first accomplish this feat of multiplica- 
tion. The girls showed more perseverance than the 
boys in working at this problem ; and finally, after 
many weeks of patient labor, a young girl completed 
the task. The work comprises 263 numeral compounds 
and 90,000 figures, and the whole covers four or five 
square yards of paper. po 


An exchange mentions how to make a “dainty 
drink” for warm summer days as follows: 

“Half fill a china punch-bow!l with slices of pine- 
apple (the rind cut therefrom) and lemon cut very 
thin, arranged in alternate layers, each layer being 
strewed with white granulated ae Pour over the 
fruit as much claret wine as will fill the bowl; cover 
closely, and let it stand six hours; then put in a piece 
of ice, and when cold turn into it a bottle of plain 
soda-water, and serve in large goblets with slices of 
pine-apple and lemon.” 


Marienburg, Germany, sends a sad story of a little 
boy only ten years old. He was attending school, 
and though of a feeble constitution, was known to be 
a willing and diligent scholar. One day his master 
found him inattentive, and, instead of suspecting un- 
usual fatigue, scolded and punished the lad, threat- 
ened to keep him in after school-hours, and to send a 
letter of complaint to his father. At noon the child 
was locked into the school-room, with some harsh re- 


dripping, bedraggled, forlorn object who comes | marks. His nerves cave way, and writing a letter tg 
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his parents, in which he attributes his death to the 
teacher, and leaving his little belongings to his brother 
and sister, he hung himself in the school-room. 





It is said that the proprietor of the Niagara Museum 
began his collection nearly half a century ago with one 
old copper cent, and has been constantly adding to his 
treasures since. His particular weakness is for coins, 
and he claims that he has some of which no duplicates 
exist. The withered Egyptian mummies on exhibition 
here are more depressing in their influence upon sight- 
seers tha a live dog of singular habits who is con- 
nected with the establishment. His chief pleasure and 
business seems to be to accompany parties who wish 
to go under the Falls. He makes the trip a dozen 
times a ddy—as often as he happens to see a party 
about to descend. Apparently he highly enjoys the 
opportunities afforded by the falling water and spray 
for becoming exceedingly wet. 





The famous “old stone mill” of Newport, one of 
the ancient curiosities of the place, is situated in Touro 
Park. When or by whom it was built remains a mys- 
tery, over which thousands of visitors have queriee 
A neat iron fence has been placed around it to prevent 
it being injured by relic hunters, and with its covering 
of beautiful ivy it presents a charming picture. 





A fossil plesiosaurus has been found in Nebraska. 
Perhaps this fact is not a matter of much interest to 
our readers, who may prefer the acquaintance of 
younger animals. This creature lived on this planet 
something like 1,000,000 years ago, consequently it is 
rather dried up. It was armed with about 140 sharp 
teeth, from which we conclude it was a fierce animal, 
and are not desirous to have it return alive to our part 
of the world. 





Good manners are not only pleasant in all places, 
but not unfrequently useful to the person exhibiting 
them—and the contrary is also true, as the following 
story shows: 

Once upon a time Lord John Russell was the minis- 
ter in attendance upon her Majesty at Balmoral, and 
one evening there came a messenger to the telegraph 
office in Aboyne—a little old man, buried in a great- 
coat—with a telegram from his lordship to one of his 
ministerial colleagues in London. The message was 


handed to the clerk in charge, a peremptory person, - 


who, seeing that it did not bear a signature, threw 
it cee back, with the authoritative com- 
mand, 

“Put your name to it; it’s a pity your master don’t 
know how to send a telegram.” 

The name was added, and the message handed back. 

“ Why, you can’t write, either!” cried the enraged 
clerk, after vainly endeavoring to make out the signa- 
ture. “ Here, let me do it. ‘hat’s your name ?” 

“My name,” said the little old messenger, very de- 
liberately, “is John Russell.” a 


It was the veritable Lord John himeelf, and the un- 
mannerly clerk was removed from Aboyne forthwith. 





Pressed coal, prepared from waste coal-dust, is ex- 
tensively used on some of the French railroads for 
fuel. Originally the cost of this article was very little, 
and by the use of it a very great saving of expense 
was made. Since the advantages of this kind of fuel 
have become known the demand has increased, and 
the quality of the article has improved. Consequent- 
ly the price is greater. Yet it is much cheaper than 
ordinary coal; and what was formerly entirely waste 
material has become of great commercial value. 





It is a good thing to possess an inquiring mind, and 
seek for information whenever possible. Still, in mak- 
ing public queries on artistic matters the uninformed 
individual may find himself in the position of the rich 
“ shoddyite’’ who wished to purchase a fine painting. 
The dealer pointed to one, saying, “‘ There is a dog 
after Landseer.” 

“Is it, really?” exclaimed the purchaser. ‘“ What 
ig the dog after him for ?” 


From a foreign periodical we abridge the following 
suggestive story : 

A lady called upon a celebrated physician to con- 
sult him about her eyes, which were giving her some 
trouble. The doctor saw that she was a lady of rank 
and wealth. He gravely shook his head ; feared amau- 
rosis ; case would require time; and as she was living 
in the country, she must move to the city where he 
could see her daily. The lady moved to the city; the 
physician attended her regularly; but days changed to 
weeks, and weeks to months, and the cure came not. 
The patient resolved to try an experiment. She dis- 
guised herself as a poor old woman, and went to her 
physician. After long waiting in the anteroom, at 
last her turn came. 

“Well, my good woman, what have you to complain 
of 2” 

“ Very bad eyes, doctor,” she answered. 

He took her to the light, looked into her eyes, but 
failed to recognize his patient. Shrugging his shoul- 
ders, he said, 

“ Your eyes are well enough.” 

“ Well 2?” she said. 

“Yes; I know what I am saying.” 

“ But I have been told that I was getting the a—a— 
forgot how it is called.” 

“ Amaurosis ?” 

“ Yea, that is it, doctor.” 

“Don’t you let them make you believe any such 
nonsense. Your eyes are a little weak, but that is all. 
Your physician is an ass!” 

“ An—” 

“Yes, an ase! Tell him boldly that I say so.” 

The lady arose, and in her customary voice said, 
“Sir, yon are my physician. Don’t you know me?” 

“ Gracious, mad !” he ¢ ed; but the lady 
would not listen to him, and left indignantly. She 
never saw the gentleman any more, 








Nine cities in the world have a population exceed- 
ing one million persons, ranking in the following or- 
der: London, 8,251,000; Soochow, 2,000,000; Paris, 
1,825,000; Pekin, 1,648,080 ; Jeddo, 1,554,000; Canton, 
1,286,000 ; Constantinople, 1,075,000; Siang-tan, in the 
province of Hunan, 1,000,000; and Tchan-tchan-foo, 
in the province of Fokien, 1,000,000. Twelve possess 
a population varying from half a million to cne mill- 
ion—New York, Vienna, Berlin, Hang-kaow, Phila- 
delphia, St. Petersburg, Bombay, Calcutta, Fowchow, 
Tchching, Bangkok, and Kioto, Europe alone has 
171 cities containing each more than 50,000 inhab- 
itants. 


—_——— 


Is there not some such proverb as, “ Prudence is the 
better part of valor?” If not, there should be; and 
at this season sportsmen should make a practical ap- 
plication of it. Those who handle guns and pistols 
are notoriously careless and self-confident—unwilling 
to admit the possibility of any accident occurring from 
their method of handling weapons, Ignorance and 
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culpable negligence are the chief causes of many lam- 
entable accidenta. The American Sportsman gives 
some sensible advice to gunners, which none should 
be too foolishly wise to neglect: 

“In carrying a gun it should never be in auch a posi- 
tion tRat any injury can accrue to any body or any thing 
by an accidental explosion. No matter in what 6tate the 
hammer may be, either down, halt-coek, or full, the 
barrels should be either so elevated, depressed, or 
turned aside, that no accident can arise if the charges 
in both were to explode accidentally, Carrying a gun 
with the muzzle down is objectionable, from the like- 
lihood of the shot working the wadding loose. The 
great object, however, is so to carry it that no danger 
can arise, and that the gun may feel easy and ready tor 
service, Over the left arm, with the right hand upon 
the ‘grip,’ is as good a method as any. In going overa 
wall, jumping over a wide ditch, climbing rails, gates, 
etc., a gun should be invariably taken off the full cock, 
Whether shooting alone or in company, this rule 
should never, upon any account, be deviated from. It 
may happen that the barrier to be passed ie 60 easy 
that there seems to be no apparent neceseity for this 
precaution. At the same time let it be remembered 
that a foot may slip, the hand may suddenly loose its 
hold, aud many other such unexpected accidents may 

e place, causing danger in that which otherwise 
would be secure and safe. As a preventive, therefore 
it should be made an invariabie rule, and habit will 
soon make it an unexceptionable one, to let down the 
ham to half-cock when an obstacle of any kind is 
to be eed ; and in taking it off the full cock it must 
not be neglected to hold the gun upright, or at such an 
angle that should the thumb slip from the hammer, 
and an explosion follow, no harm can result,” 


7 , 
HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

An ingenious Yankee has bent the scratching power 
of hens to the aid of agriculture. He places a hen 
with chickens in a long narrow cage, just wide enough 
to fit in between two rows of potatoes, wherein she 
scratches to her heart's content. The cage is moved 
along the _— between the two rows until the 
ground has been thoroughly scratched, the potatoes 
nicely hoed, and all the bugs eaten, 

= 

Why is a thief your only true philosopher ?—Becanse 
he regards every thing trom an abstract point of view, 
is opposed to all notions of protection, and is open to 
conviction, 

————— 
To Leann Tue Vaiur of Mongry—Try to borrow it. 
: <e -siinied ° 

* James Jenkins,” eaid a school-master to his pupil, 
“what is an average?” “A thing, Sir,” answered the 
scholar, promptly, ‘that henslay eggs on.” “ Why do 
you say that, you silly boy?” replied the pedagogae. 
* Because, Sir,” said the youth, “I heard a gentleman 
say the other day as a hen would lay, on an average, a 
hundred and twenty eggs a year.” 
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A Western musical critic thos speaks of a prima 
donna: “ She had, and we suppose still retains, a mag- 
nificent voice for a fog-whistle. Its compass was per- 
fectly surprising. She would shake the chandelier 
with a wild whoop that made — man instinctive- 
ly feel for his scalp, and follow it up with a roar 
that would shame a bassoon.” 


A self-possessed young man called at a house in At- 
lanta, Georgia, a few mornings ago and asked to ece 
bis own wile. * She is not here,” replied the mistress 
of the house; “there is none here but the members 
of my own family.” ‘ Well,” replied he, “it's one of 
them I want to see, I married your eldest daughter 
last night.” i 

—_——— =2——— ee 

The maddest man in Camden-Town is Smifh. He 
wound up his clock every night for fifteen years, and 
then discovered that it was an eight-day clock. He 
muses on the work he might have done in those 
wasted minutes, and his anger is dreadful. 

cinrinasncdanediliiigeemamataianan 

A county commissioner in the western part of Maine, 
on inviting some lawyers to inspect the new court- 
house, quoted the solemn lines of Dr. Watts: 

“Ye sinners round, come view the ground 
Where you will shortly lie.” 
uaenntetendbenesiiamiiens 

At a recent agricultural show in Norfolk one of the 
inhabitants uttered his sentiments on a camvas ban- 
ner: 

“Of all the crops the farmer raises, 

Or capital employses, 
None bringe such cemforts and sach praises 
As a crop of girls and boyses.” 


Since Jones has been in reduced circumstances he 
takes much pleasure in singing the following version 
of a popular song: 

“While beefsteak and venison cost lots of cash, 

Be it ever so gristly, there’s nothing like hash. 

The scrapings and leavings of no use elsewhere, 

When mixed all together make excellent fure, 

Hash, hash, good meat hash! 
Be it ever eo gristly, there’s nothing like hash! 
“A stranger from home, hotels dazzle in vain; 

O give me cheap eating-house food that’s more 

slain ; 

The Vwalter who gayly re-echoes my call 

For a nice plate of hash or a single fish-ball. 

Hash, hash,” etc. 
soso 

An inquirer, who appiicd to the San Francisco 
Chronicle for information as to where Cain obtained 
his wife, is cruelly rebuffed, the only reply vouchsafed 
him being this: “Upon any subject of a public nature 
we never refuse to throw the desired light.- But this 
is altogether a different thing. It is a family matter 
with which we do not care to meddle, Cain died 
some time before many of us were born, and such idle 
curiosity regarding the family affairs of a deceased 
person we regard as reprehensible, aud calculated to 
violate the sanctities of domestic life. For these rea- 
sons, and because we do not wish to injure the feel- 
ings of the relatives of the deceased, we decline to an- 
swer the question.” 








A will is registered in Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, 

which contains the following remarkable clause: “f 

also give to my beloved wife one red cow, one three- 
year-old colt, and the remainder of the kitchen and 
ousehold furniture.” 


A Hanvsome Turne in Suawis—A pretty girL 3 


A young poet once asked Douglas Jerrold to pass a 
candid criticism on two of his productions. errold 
waited rather impatiently until his tormentor had con- 
cluded reading the first —- and then quickly ex- 
claimed, “I like your other poem the best.” “Bat 
you have not heard it read.” “ That is why I prefer it.’ 

ncmnseennniiiignentmainiaitiny 

On a crowded Mississippi steamer the usnal throng 
were gathered about the stove in the * gentlemen's 
cabin.” A gentleman in company with several com- 
panions remarked, incidentally, * Now in New coreate 
where I live—” Instantly an old man, who sat moodily 
and silently pondering by the stove for some time, 

d exclaimed, “ Stranger, are you 
from New Jersey?” “Yes.” “And willin’ to ac- 
knowledge it?” “ Yes, Sir, proud on’t.” “Hurrah! 


give ” cri man, fairl ng | 
give us your hand,” cried the old " Y soe, be 
have never felt like declaring it afore. e. I'm 


every city in the West; steamboated on the Obio and 
Mieclesipp! ; been to California, over the ye and 
around the Horn; took a voyage Averpool $ 
and Pike’s Peak ; but in ell my — 
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AiLors WORKING BATTERY BEFORE THE SHAH.—[Sex Pace 676.] 
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MORNING-GLORY. 


Fiowrn-o'-riax is like the sky, 
Or an innocent maiden’s eye; . 
Lilies, too, are very fair, ; 
And larkspur hath a regal air; 
The red rose WOOs the wind afar; 
Marigold’s a fairy star; 
All debonair and full of cheer, 
Sweet-william’s a gay cavalier; 
-Yet dearer than these you are, my pretty sweeting, 
My Morning-Glory, dainty-fine and fleeting ! 
Where last year’s withered branches bide, 
There doth my Beauty twine and hide: 
That clinging tendril’s soft caress 
Might move a stone to tenderness, 
At dawn her lovely lids unclose, 
To shame the clouds with pearl and rose. 
All a flower knows of fresh and sweet 
In those bewitching blossoms meet. 
Oh, dearest. of all you are, my pretty sweeting, 
My Morning-Glory, dainty-fine and fleeting! 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 
By MISS BRADDON, 
Avruor or “Tar Lovers or Arpen,” “ Lapy Avp- 
Ley's Sroret,” ETc, 
ee es 
Book the Third. 
“CHAPTER VII. 
“Henceforth I tly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much, bent rather how I may be quit 


Fairest and easiest of this cumbrous charge, 
Which 














ep till my appointed day 
Of rend up, and patiently attend 
My diss ; 


A STRANGE unrest came upon Elizabeth after 
that Sunday evening, a slow consuming fever of 
the mind, which in due course had its effect upon 
the body. The knowledge of Malcolm Forde’s 
vic inity quickened the beating of her heart by 
vand night. Her sleep was broken by trou- 
bled dreams of their meeting; her days were 
made anxious by the perpetual question, How 
soon would accident bring them face to face? 
Or would he come of his own accord to see her, 
deeming the past buried deeper than the utmost 
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deep of a fine lady’s memory ? come to visit her 
in his sacred office of priest ? come to solicit help 
for his poor, support for this or that benevolent 
object’ come to make a ceremonious profes- 
sional call upon the lady of Slogh-na-Dyack ? 
the days went by and he did not come, and 
she told herself that she was glad. Yet she kept 


count of all visitors with a strange watchfulness, 
and was finttered by every sound of the bell at 
the chief doorway. In her walks and drives 
the same fatal thought pursued her. At every 


shadow that fell suddenly upon her pathway, at 
every approaching footstep, she would look up, 
trembling lest she should see his tall figure be- 
tween her and the sunlight. Was it a hope that 
baoyed her up from day to day, or a fear that 
troubled her? She scarcely dared to ask herself 
that question. 

Sometimes she staid in-doors all day, seized 
with a conviction or a presentiment that he 
would come upon that particular day. He would 


call upon her, and speak gently of that poor dead 
past, and assure her of his forgiveness, and give 
her good counsel for the guidance of her life, 


and teach her how wisely to tread the dangerous 
path she had chosen. But that day dragged it- 
self slowly out like all the rest, and he did not 
come, 

so passed a week. On Sunday she ordered 


her pony carriage, and went to Dunallen, dread- 
ing that Miss Disney might offer to accompany 
her. But the discreet damsel forbore from any 


ich intrusion. She had made her inquiries 
during the week, and knew perfectly who was 
officiating, in the absence of the incumbent, at 
Dunallen Church. 

‘Your preacher at Dunallen must be much 
better than ours here,” she said, standing in the 
porch as Elizabeth passed by to her. pony car- 
riage, ‘*to tempt you to violate the Scottish Sab- 
bath on two consecutive Sundays.” 

‘*T do not think it any more wicked to drive 
on a Sunday in Scotland than in Devonshire,” 
answered Elizabeth. 

‘*Nor I. I was only thinking of the custom 
of the country. I Know at Ashcombe we had a 
strong inducement to make a long journey to 
hear your father’s curate—that Mr. Forde, who 
preached such splendid sermons, and seemed al- 
ways so terribly in earnest. He went to some 

outlandish place as a missionary, did he not ?” 

“<7.” 

** What a pity!” 

**You need not bewail the fact. 
turned, and is in Scotland. 
him preach to-day. You can come with me if 
you like,” answered Elizabeth, with a splendid 
look of defiance, as much as to say, Whatever 
sins may stain my soul, they shall not be the 
paltry sins of deceit and suppression. 

**No, thanks. I will come some other Sun- 
day,” said Miss Disney, curiously discomfited by 
this unexpected candor. She had taken so much 
trouble, in a secret way, to ascertain the fact 
which Elizabeth declared so recklessly—not care- 
lessly or indifferently, for her eyes sparkled and 
her lips quivered, and the fever flush that had 
come and gone so often of late reddened her 

CR. 

Miss Disney had a spare half hour before the 

ing service at the iron chapel, leisure in 
V pace slowly to and fro upon the lawn 
before the Norman Gothie porch, thinking of her 
cousin and her cousin's wife, 

Did she seriously mean to injure either of 
them, o1 deliberately plot the ruin of her fortu- 
nate rival? No. Nor had she any thought of 
a day when death might sweep that rival from 
her path, and she herself be Lady Paulyn, She 
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knew her cousin Reginald too well to hope for 
that; knew that his brief fancy for her had never 
been more than an idle man’s caprice, and had 
perished utterly ten years ago; knew that what- 
ever wealth of affection he had to bestow he had 
squandered upon his wife; knew that there was 
no farther outcome of feeling to be hoped for 
from his selfish soul; that whatever love he could 
feel, whatever self-sacrifice he was capable of, 
love and sacrifice alike would be wasted upon 
Elizabeth. She hoped nothing, therefore—had 
no scheme, no dream; only stood by like the 
Chorus in an old tragedy, or prophesied to her- 
self, like a mute Cassandra. 

But she had loved her cousin—had in that 
distant, unforgotten day cherished her golden 
dream of a happy prosperous existence to be 
spent by his side—and she could not see him 
quite as he really was, in all the utter common- 
ness of his nature. 

As to her feelings toward Elizabeth—well, it 
was hardly to be supposed that she should love 
the woman who had stolen from her that crown 
of life which she herself had hoped to wear—the 
woman who, after having robbed her of this 
treasure, scarcely took the trouble to be civil to 
her. No, she did not love her cousin’s wife. 

** What shall I do?” she thought, as she walk- 
ed to and fro; ** I can understand the change in 
her now—the change which only began last Sun- 
day afternoon. It was the shock of seeing this 
man again. And she goes to-day to hear him 
preach, and will contrive to see him perhaps aft- 
er the service. Whatought ltodo? Warn my 
cousin that his wife’s old lover is living within a 
few miles of him, or hold my tongue and let him 
make the discovery for himself? He is sure to. 
make it, sooner or later, and I do not owe him 
so much devotion that I need put myself in a 
false position to save him a‘ittle trouble.” 

So Miss Disney did nothing, and suffered 
matters to take their course, contemplating the 
situation in a cynical spirit, prepared for any 
thing that might happen. It seemed as if the 
old dowager’s gloomy prophecies—and she had 
prophesied about the various evils to come of 
her son’s marriage with the convulsive fury of a 
pythoness on her tripod—were in a fair way to 
be realized. 

‘*It really seems hardly worth while to hate 
any body actively,’ mused Miss Disney, ‘for 
the people one dislikes generally manage to do 
themselves the worst injury that malice could 
wish them, sooner or later.” 

‘This Sunday was finer than the last. The 
autumn sun shone with rare splendor; the litile 
church at Dunallen was full to overflowing. ‘The 
word had gone forth throughout the neighbor- 
hood that Mr. Mackenzie’s substitute was a fine 
preacher, a man who had done good service as 
a missionary, too. People had come from a 
long distance to hear him. Elizabeth felt her- 
self a unit among the crowd. There was no fear 
that he would be disturbed by the sight of her, 
she thought; yet she had a seat tolerably near 
the pulpit—the pew-opener having been eager to 
do her honor—a seat at the end of an open bench 
in a diagonal line with the preacher. 

How sweet a sound had the familiar prayers 
when he read them! what a sound of long ago! 
—full of old sad memories of the churches at 
Hawleigh, and her dead father’s kindly face. 
They filled her soul with tenderness and remorse. 
How wicked she had been all her life! how hard, 
how selfish! She was not fit to worship among 
his flock. How many and many a time, Sunday 
after Sunday, her lips had gabbled those prayers 
mechanically, while her worldly thoughts were 
wandering far away from the fane where she 
knelt! It seemed as if his voice gave a new 
meaning to the old words; stirred her soul to 
its profoundest depth, as the pool was troubled 
at Siloam. Not for a long while—hardly since 
her girlhood, when she had had fitful moments 
of religious enthusiasm in the midst of her fri- 
volity—had she felt the same fervor, blended 
with such deep humility. All the fever and ex- 
citement of the last week was lulled to rest in 
the solemn quiet of that little church among the 
hills. Again she felt that it was enough for her 
to be near this saintly teacher, whom she had 
once loved with but too earthly a passion; enough 
to be near him, and that she might be good for 
his sake—a better wife even. 

**T will try to do my duty to my husband,” 
she said to herself, as she sat listening to the 
sermon ; her eyes bent on the open book in her 
lap, not daring to look up, lest his eyes should 
meet hers; strangely dreading that first direct 
look—the stern recognizing gaze of those dark 
eyes of his—after this gap of time. 

His sermon was upon duty. A straight and 
simple discourse, adorned by no florid eloquence, 
but made touching by many a tender allusion to 
that lovely life which is the type and pattern of 
all human excellence. He spoke of the duties 
which belong to every relation of life; of children 
and of parents, of husbands and of wives. It 
was a sermon after the apostolic model ; friendly 
counsel to his new friends, here among remote 











Scottish hills, away from the falsehoods and arti- 
ficialities of crowded cities; a simple pastoral 
address to the people of this small Arcadia. 

**If I could only obey him!” Elizabeth thought, 
at this moment a different creature from the brill- 
iant mistress of the house with the many balco- 
nies—the presiding genius of crowded atternoon 
tea-drinkings, the connoisseur in ceramic ware, 
who would melt down a small fortune into a 
service of egg-shell Sévres, or Vienna, or Carl 
Theodore cups and saucers, and cream-jugs and 
tea-canisters, for the mere amusement of an idle 
morning; a widely different being from her whose 
last ball had astonished the town by its reckless 
extravagance, whose milliner’s bill would have 
been formidable for Miss Killmansegg. 

By nature a creature of impulse, carried away 
by every vain wind of doctrine, she was at least 
accessible to good influences as well as evil, and 





was for this one brief hour exalted, purified in 
spirit by the power of her old lover's pleading— 
pleading not as her lover, only as one who loved 
all weak and erring human creatures, and had 
compassion unawares for her. 

‘Does he know ?” she wondered—*‘ does he 
know that I hear him? Surely he must have 
cast one of his penetrating glances this way.” 

Nothing in his tone or manner indicated the 
surprise or emotion which might have accompa- 
nied such a recognition. If he had seen her, the 
sight had not moved him, the memories which 
shook her soul to its centre had no power to touch 
him. He was like a rock. She remembered the 
old bitter cry that had gone up from her lips in 
those dreary days when she had waited for his 
coming back to her— 

** His heart is stone!” 

Strange that a heart should be so tender for 
all mankind, yet so hard for her. 

‘*There was a time when I thought my love 
was worth any man’s having, just because they 
told me I was prettier than other women. Yet 
he has shown me that he can live without it, 
that he could have it and hold it, and let it go 
without a pang.” 

Not once during the half hour in which he 
spoke to his listening flock had she dared lift her 
eyes to his face. Sweet though it was to hear 
him, it was almost a relief when the sermon end- 
ed. She breathed more freely, stole one little 
look at the pulpit where he knelt, saw the dark 
head and strong hands clasped before it, and won- 
dered again if he knew that she was so near. 
‘Then came the chink-chink of the sixpences, the 
gradual melting away of the cougregation, and 
she was standing before the Gothic doorway. 
This time Donald did not keep her waiting. 
The carriage was ready for her. She drove 
home very slowly, still wondering. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“Thou bear’st the winter wind and weet, 

Nae star blinks through the driving sleet ; 
Tak’ KY my weary feet, _ 

An eld me frae the rain, jo. 
The bitter blast that round me blaws 
Unheeded howls, unheeded fa's: 
The cauldness o’ thy heart’s the cause 

Of a’ my grief and pain, jo.” 

Lorp Pau tyn left Scotland in the following 
week, to go to Liverpool, where there were races 
being run in the early autumn ; and his friends de- 
parted with him, to be replaced by a relay of other 
friends when he returned to Slogh-na-Dyack— 
a return which was at present problematical. 
There were a good many races crowded together 
at this ** back end” of the year—a late regatta at 
Havre, where Lord Paulyn had pledged himself 
to sail his yacht the Leprachaun ; races at New- 
market, at Pontefract, at the Curragh of Kildare, 
in all of which events his lordship was more or 
less interested. 

So the two ladies were left alone in the Norman 
chateau, to sit in the long tapestried drawing- 
room, with its modern antiquities, a kind of Brum- 
magem Abbotsford collection, which had filled the 
soul of the knife-powder manufacturer with pride 
during his brief occupation of his castle. ‘They 
were alone, and were fain to stay in-doors for the 
greater part of the week, during which period there 
was rain, such rain as does at times bedew Scotia’s 
fair countenance; rain persevering, rain incessant, 
cloud above cloud piled Pelion-upon-Ossa-wise 
on the mountain-top, and discharging torrents of 
water. Every tiny water-course upon the hill- 
side, a narrow thread of silver in fair seasons, 
was broadened to a small cataract ; every lowland 
river overflowed its rugged banks, and brawled 
and blustered over its stony bed with a turbulent 
air, as if some long-imprisoned spirit of the 
stream had broken suddenly loose and were eager 
to make havoc of the country-side. 

Very long and dreary seemed those rainy au- 
tumn days to the mistress of the chateau and her 
uncongenial companion. Elizabeth secluded her- 
self in her own rooms, and tried to read, or tried 
to draw, or tried to find a tranquillizing influence 
in her piano, a Broadwood, with a sweet human 
tone in its music, a tone that answered to the 
touch of the player, and was not all things to all 
men, after the fashion of some newer and more 
brilliant instruments. She played for hours at a 
time—played out her sorrows, her brief flashes 
of joy, which were at most the joys of memory, 
her moments of exaltation, her intervals of de- 
spair; played and was comforted, or laid her head 
upon the piano and wept soothing tears. She 
had nothing human on this earth to love ; the life 
that she had chosen for herself left her outside 
those small tepid loves or likings which are the 

pis-aller of less self-contained spirits. Even the 
thought of Blanche, her favorite sister, in these 
moments of despair, inspired only a shudder. 
She loved her dog better than any thing else in 
the world—except that one person of whom only 
to think was a sin—and the dog, being dumb, 
seemed to sympathize with her, or at least never 
uttered trite commonplaces in the way of conso- 
lation, but looked up at her with dark, solemn, 
loving eyes, and seemed to be moved with human 
pity when she wept upon his broad honest head. 

At last there came a break in the sky; the 
clouds upon the hill-tops rolled away, and dis- 
closed the blue heaven whose face they had veiled 
so long; the cheerful sunshine brightened the 
waters ; corn fields and green pastures on the 
shores of Bute ceased to be blotted out by the 
inexorable rain. ‘The world was born again, as 
when Noah’s ark came aground on the topmost 
peak of Ararat. ‘The occasional fine days of a 
Scotch summer are apt to be very fine, and this 
last glimpse of summer’s splendor crowning the 
brow of autumn was bright and glorious. 

_ Elizabeth was somewhat cheered by this change 
in the weather. It gave her at least liberty. 

Nor was she slow to avail herself of this recov- 
ered freedom. Long before noon she was on the 








hills beyond sight of Slogh-na-Dyack. ‘Those 





heathery slopes and narrow foot-paths by which 
she went were swampy after the long rains, and 
wide water-pools lay in every hollow, like pol- 
ished steel mirrors reflecting the high blue sky ; 
but it is no longer one of the characteristics of a 
fine lady to take her walks abroad shod in satin 
slippers, and Elizabeth stepped through mud and 
swamp with a fearless tread, in her comfortable 
mountain boots. O sweet autumn breezes! O 
lovely world! if one could only be satisfied with 
the delight of mountain scenery, and wide blue 
lakes sleeping in the rare sunshine ! 

That week of rain seemed actually to have ex- 
hausted the evil propensities of the Caledonian 
atmosphere ; one fine day succeeded another— 
days whose serenity was only disturbed by half a 
dozen or so of showers or an occasional tempest 
of hail; and Elizabeth—who defied brief showers, 
and even transient hail-storms, or the sudden ob- 
scuring of the heavens behind a curtain of black 
clouds, presage of a passing burricane—wandered 
about the mountains in delicious freedom, and 
seemed almost to walk down the demon of de- 
spondency and the sharp stings of remorse. She 
rarely drove, for she could hardly use her pony 
carriage without offering Miss Disney the spare 
seat at her side, and she loved best to be alone, 
quite alone, without even Donald the gillie seated 
behind her, open-mouthed and empty-headed, 
staring vacantly at the sky. 

She liked to climb the hill-side alone, to wander 
alone among the sheep, who were seldom scared 
by her light footstep, or to sit upon some craggy 
bank, where fragments of primeval rock seemed 
to be mixed up with the heather and the short 
mountain grass, as if this part of the world had 
but just emerged, inchoate and unfinished, from 
chaos. She loved to sit here alone, her seal-skin 
jacket drawn tightly across her chest, defying the 
autumnal winds, in whose sweet freshness there 
was a sharp sting now and then, like a faint proph- 
ecy of coming winter. Here she had time for 
sad thoughts, time to repent the foolishness of all 
her life gone by, and to long, with how vain a 
longing, that the past could be undone. 

Sometimes, as she walked homeward in the 
beginning of the dusk, foolish fancies would steal 
into her mind at sight of the white towers and pin- 
nacles of Slogh-na-Dyack rising above the even- 
ing mists at the base of the mountain—the thought 
of what her life would have been if she and Mal- 
colm Forde had inhabited that northern cha- 
teau ; how every room in that great house would 
have been brightened and glorified by domestic 
love; how sweet to go home from her walks to 
be welcomed by him; how sweet to stand in the 
porch at eventide watching for his coming—vain, 
useless fancies, which consumed her heart ; fan- 
cies which she knew to be sinful even, but could 
not put out of her mind. 

‘Thus passed the second week of Lord Paulyn’s 
absence, and there was yet no hint of his return. 
Elizabeth was still free to live her own life, a life 
of utter loneliness, the life of a woman who lived 
in the past rather than in the present; free to 
wander among those solitary hills, with the dog 
Gregarach for her only companion. 

Wide and varied as had been her wanderings, 
she had never yet crossed the path of Malcolm 
Forde. She had almost Jeft off hoping for or 
dreading any such encounter. Had she chosen 
to put herself in his way, to take the village of 
Dunallen in the course of her rambles, or to loiter 
among the outlying cottages that sprinkled the 
hill-side just around the village, she would have 
been very sure to meet him. But this was just 
the one thing which Elizabeth, in her right mind, 
could not do. Nor, had she languished to behold 
him as the fever-parched wayfarer in a dry land 
languishes for a draught of cold water, could she 
have deliberately waylaid him. She knew that 
to think of him was wrong, yet she thought of 
him by day and by night, having long lost the 
empire over her thoughts. But she was still the 
mistress of her actions, and could keep them pure. 

She made the most of the fine weather, how- 
ever, without coming too near Dunallen; and 
even when there came threatenings of a change, 
menacing clouds again brooding over the mount- 
ain peaks, she was not alarmed, and left Slogh- 
na-Dyack as usual, immediately after breakfast, 
with the faithful Gregarach at her side. 

**You are not going out to-day surely,” said 
Miss Disney, who had come down to the hall to 
consult the barometer ; ‘* the glass has gone back 
to much rain.” 

**] thought we ought to have screwed the hand 
to that particular point the week before last,” 
answered Elizabeth; ‘* much rain seemed to be 
the normal condition of Scotland. Yes, I am 
going for my constitutional. I dare say I shall 
have a shower, but I’m used to that.” 

**T’m afraid you'll have a storm, and there’s 
not much chance of shelter among those hills. 
It’s really very wrong of you to run such risks.” 

** The risk of catching cold, for instance,” said 
Elizabeth, contemptuously. ‘‘ I never catch cold. 
I sometimes think I have a charmed life, unas- 
sailable by the elements.” 

** You are very lucky in that particular, as well 
as in so many others. I can scarcely put my 
head out-of-doors on a damp day without paying 
for my imprudence with neuralgia or influenza.” 

** How disagreeable!” said Elizabeth, looking 
at her absently. ‘* Come, Gregarach.” 

She walked rapidly away, under the dull threat- 
ening sky, leaving Hilda in the porch, looking 
after her thoughtfully. 

‘* What a miserable restless creature she is, in 
spite of her prosperity!” she said to herself. **One 
ought hardly to envy her. Does she ever meet 
her old lover on those lonely hills, I wonder? 
No, I scarcely think that. He is not the kind of 
man to run any hazard of scorching his wings at 
the old flame ; and she—well, no, I do not believe 
she is bad enough for that. She only wanders 
about because she is discontented, and still mad- 
ly in love with the man who jilted her.” 

‘Two hours later those ominous clouds upon 
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the mountain resolved themselves to rain—a 
dense driving rain that came down like a sheet 
of water, and threatened to extinguish the land- 
scape in watery darkness. Miss Disney stood at 
one of the drawing-room windows watching the 
deluge. 

‘‘Good heavens! if she is without shelter in 
such rain as this,” she thought, not without com- 
passion, ‘‘what is to become of her?” And 
then, with a cynical bitterness, ‘‘ If she were to 
catch her death of cold, it would be: very little 
advantage tome. What is that some poet says ? 
¢£’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.’ But 
some ashes are quite cold. Nothing would re- 
kindle them.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Apvices to the 12th of June, dated Denver, 
make mention of satisfactory progress in the 
explorations conducted by Professor HAYDEN 
and his partics. One of the divisions of the 
survey at that time was established near Central 
City, in charge of Mr. Jackson, and consisted 
of Mr. COULTER as botanist, Mr. CARPENTER as 
naturalist, and Mr. CoLe as assistant naturalist. 
They had already obtained a large collection of 
plants and zoological objects, having spent two 
weeks high up in the mountains. Mr. Jackson 
had made about fifty negatives of the higher 
veaks, principally in the vicinity of Long’s Peak. 
They expected to proceed shortly to the “‘ Gar- 
den of the Gods.”’ One party is at work on 
Long’s Peak in charge of Mr. Marvin, accom- 
panied by Mr. GARDNER, and another under Mr. 
GANNETT, accompanied by Dr. PEALE as geolo- 
gist and Mr. Batty as naturalist. Mr. Garp- 
NER has been occupied in establishing his base 
line of triangulation. He has already erected 
three signal monuments thirty feet high, and 
twelve miles apart, all of which can be seen from 
the main range of mountains. According to the 
Denver News the cattle, finding these construc- 
tions extremely convenient places forscratching, 
and thinking them apparently erected for their 
accommodation, have at once commenced ap- 
propriating them to that purpose, and evidently 
with great satisfaction, as it is said that they 

concentrate in their vicinity for miles around. 





The experiment of the United States Fish 
Commissioner and the New England Commis- 
sioners, prosecuted in 1872 at Bucksport, under 
the direction of Mr. ATKINS, having for its ob- 
ject the securing of an ample supply of eggs of 
salmon for introduction into the waters of the 
United States, has been renewed during the pres- 
ent year with every probability of an equally sat- 
isfacfory result. On the Ist of July Mr. ATKINS 
reports that, beginning with June 7th and end- 
ing on the 24th, he had purchased 652 salmon, 
of which number only six had died, leaving 646 
in his ponds. The aggregate weight of the fish 
purchased was 87274¢ pounds, the salmon aver- 
aging 244 pounds heavier than those of last year. 
The total cost of these fish and of their trans- 
fer to the ponds amounted to $1938 69. Mr. 
ATKINS reports that the salmon fishery of the 
Penobscot has been better this year than for 
twenty years past, the price at Bucksport having 
been as low as 10 cents per pound, and gveraging 
only 124 cents at the date of his report. 

The United States Commissioner is engaged 
in making plaster casts, colored from nature, of 
the principal food fishes of the United States, 
and for the purpose of completing this collec- 
tion Mr. ATKINS has sent to Washington a splen- 
did female salmon of 24144 pounds and a male of 
2114 pounds. These, though not the largest se- 
cured by him, were of such remarkable excel- 
lence of condition as to make it desirable to 
use them for the purpose mentioned. 





Dr. G6preRt, of Breslau, the veteran writer on 
the subject of fossil plants, is desirous of dis- 
posing. of his immense collection, in securing 
which he has spent more than thirty years, and 
made it perhaps the finest in the world, em- 
bracing, as it does, type specimens of 94 differ- 
ent works and 400 minor essays, represented on 
about 1000 plates. The number of specimens 
exceeds 11,000, and includes sigillaria from six- 
teen to twenty feet in length, and other speci- 
mens of equal magnitude. There are also 200 
specimens of different kinds of amber with their 
inclosed plants, and also a series of diamonds, 
with various objects included in them. 

In addition to the fossil objects there is also 
a very large collection of recent plants, which 
serves to illustrate the tirst-mentioned series, 
such as palms, tree ferns, cycades, bamboo, al- 
gx, sections of wood, fruits, seeds, ete. Nu- 
merous original drawings also accompany the 
collection, which add much to its value. 

We can not but hope that some public-spirit- 
ed citizen may be willing to secure this perfectly 
unique cabinet for the Central Park Museum. 
The price we are unable to state, but it can be 
readily ascertained by addressing Professor Gép- 
PERT, at Breslau. In its possession New York 
and the country at large would have access to 
the finest collection extant of fossil plants of 
the whole world, and especially of Europe, and 
thus render unnecessary the frequent visits on 
the part of our paleontologists to Europe for 
the purpose of consulting this identical cabinet. 

Ohio is to be added to the list of States that 
have authorized the appointment of Fish Com- 
niissioners, and otherwise provided for the pres- 
ervation and increase of food fish within their 
borders. The appointees as Commissioners are 
Joun Hussey, of Loveland, Joun H. Kiiprart, 
of Columbus, and Dr. ExisHa T. STERLING, of 
Cleveland, in whose hands we are confident the 
interests of the State in this direction will re- 
ceive careful attention. 





At noon of July 8 Professor AGassiz formally 
opened the Anderson School of Natural History 
on Penikese Island, thus bringing to a practical 
beginning the great idea of a summer school of 
natural science as first suggested by Professor 
SHaLer. Our readers are sufficiently familiar 
with the details of the circumstances which led 
to the establishment of this magnificent educa- 
tional enterprise—first, the donation by Mr. Joun 
ANDERSON, of New York, of Penikese Island, 
one of the Elisabeth group, situated at the en- 
trance of Buzzard’s Bay, and valued at $100,000 ; 
then his endowment of it in the sum of $50,000 
to meet the current expenses; and subsequently 








the presentation to the professor by Mr. GAL- 
LOUPE, of Swampscot, of a yacht worth $20,000, 
for use in deep-sea dredgings and other explora- 
tions in connection with the school. 

In a circular Professor AGASSIz gives notice 
to the public that the island affords no accom- 
modations to strangers, and that no guests can 
be received excepting those who have been ac- 
cepted as members of the school. The limit of 
fifty has long since been made up, one-third of 
them being ladies, while more than a hundred 
have been rejected in consequence of the limita- 


tion. A caterer has been engaged, who will 
provide for the table, and keep the rooms in or- 
der. There is to be no charge whatever for tui- 


tion, and as the dormitories have been built at 
the expense of the fund, no rent will be charged 
beyond a percentage of the value of the bed- 
room furniture. The board is to be charged at 
cost. Should any persons desire to make col- 
lections of specimens to carry away with them, 
cans and alcohol will be furnished at cost to 
those who are not already provided. 


From the Weekly Weather Chronicle of the Army 


the week ending July 16: But one important 
arca of low barometer is reported; it passed 
from Dakota eastward into Canada: a second 
area was apparently advancing over Dakota. 
There appear to have been fewer severe local 
storms than during the previous weeks; neither 
is the rain-fall so heavy as has been experienced 
during the late wet season. The largest amounts 
of rain have been at Duluth—3.87 inches ; at Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, about two and one-half inches. The Red, 
Missouri, Cumberland, and Ohio rivers are re- 
ported to have generally fallen. The lowest and 
the upper portions of the Mississippi have fall 

en, but the intermediate section, as at Cairo and 
Memphis, has risen somewhat. 

















We have already announced the death of Dr. 
Jostau C. Nort, of Mobile, and now add some 
further biographical memoranda derived from 
an article in Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, 
prepared by Mr. Squier, an intimate friend and 
associate of the doctor. According to this ac- 
count, Dr. Norr was born at Columbia, South 
Carolina, March 31, 1804, and took his degree in 
medicine at the University of Philadelphia, after 
which he visited Europe for a year, and entered 
upon bis practice as a physician at Mobile in 
1836, where for many years he occupied the first 
rank in the profession. 

The first publication by the doctor was a trans- 
lation of Broussais on Inflammation, but he was 
better known to the world as a critical writer 
on subjects of ethnology. His Physical History 
of the Jewish Race was followed by his Types of 
Mankind, in the preparation of which he was 
associated with Mr. Gzorce R. GLippon, and 
subsequently appeared his Indigenous Races of 
the Earth, an extremely elaborate publication. 
In 1856 Dr. Nort accepted the position of Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Virginia, 
but after a year returned to Mobile, where he 
soon after established the Medical College of 
Alabama, an institution which met with great 
success. Remaining in the South during the late 
war, he removed to Baltimore in 1867, and short- 
ly after transferred his residence to New York, 
where he soon acquired a large practice, which 
was rapidly increasing at the time of his death. 

According to Dr. 8. W. Witson, of Darien, 
Georgia, the supply of shad in the Altamaha 
River, in that State, has not materially changed 
during his recollection. The fish enter the river 
in the ane of January, and are taken for 
about two months. They are captured by means 
of gill nets, the river being too much obstructed 
by drift-wood to allow scines to be drawn. 





A very deserving institution has recently been 
established in Cincinnati, under the title of the 
Cincinnati Acclimatization Society, its object 
being to effect the introduction of such foreign 
birds as are worthy of note for their song or 
their services to the farmer and horticulturist. 
The society announces that during the present 
spring it expended $5000 in introducing fifteen 
additional species of birds, and that it has al- 
ready successfully accomplished the acclimati- 
zation of the European sky-lark, which is stated 
to be now a prominent feature of the summer 
landscape in the vicinity of Cincinnati. Among 
the species which it is proposed to introduce is 
the European titmouse, considered abroad as 
one of the most successful foes of insects inju- 
rious to vegetation. 


According to Nature, the physicists of Paris 
have lately met and established a society which 
proposes to commence the publication of trans- 
actions and proceedings of its meetings. The 
organization was effected on the 17th of Janua- 
ry last, and consists of M. Fizeav as president, 
M. BERTIN as vice-president, and M. D’ALMEIDA 
as general secretary. 


Professor MEEK announces the existence of 
primordial species among the fossils collected 
by Dr. HaYDEN, in 1872, from near Gallatin City, 
Montana—a very important geological fact. He 
has also found carboniferous fossils in various 
localities. Some of these are from the “ divide” 
between Ross’s Fork and Lincoln Valley, Mon- 
tana, embracing many of the same species as oc- 
cur in the noted Spurgen Hill locality, in Indi- 
ana, of the age of the St. Louis limestone. 


We have already referred to the death of the 
emincnt philosopher Dr. CuristoPpHER Han- 
STEEN, Which took place on the 15th of April at 
his residence at Christiania, Norway. Professor 
HANSTEEN was in his eighty-ninth year, and the 
list of one hundred and forty-two titles of scien- 
tific papers given in the Royal Society’s cata- 
logue, as communicated by him to periodical 
publications, sufliciently attests the great activi- 
ty of his long life. As the founder of the Chris- 
tiania Observatory, and for a long time its direct- 
or, HANSTEEN has left behind a highly valued 
monument; but doubtless the work by which 
posterity will most delight to honor him is his 
Magnetismus der Erde. This work is now already 
become of almost purely historical interest, and, 
indeed, its chief value lay originally in the nega- 
tive evidence afforded by it as to the true theory 
of terrestrial magnetism, while on the other hand 
it formed a valued repository of all our knowl- 
edge of secular magnetic variations at the time 





of its publication. To HansTEEN we Ome Du- 
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merous improvements, not only in the study of 
terrestrial magnetism, but equally so in meteor- 
ology and practical or geographical astronomy. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE International Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, which met at Pough- 
keepsie on July 9, showed an increase in the 
number of associations represented, and an ad- 
vance in their work. Four hundred and twenty- 
81X associations sent reports to the Convention: 
nine hundred and twenty-four are on its roll’ 
Thirty-cight associations were reported as hav ing 
buildings, valued in the aggregate at $1,754,450. 
The associations in Halifax, Baltimore, and Phil- 
adelphia are erecting buildings, which will be 
completed during the present year. There are 
now Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
thirty-two colleges, an increase of six during the 
year 1872. Among the topics discussed by the 
Convention were the best means of destroying 
the influence of pernicious literature, of coun- 
teracting the social temptations of young men, 
and of conducting association Bible classes. On 
the latter topic Dr. THompson, of New York, 
made a valuable address. Stepping upon the 
platform, he illustrated his own method of con- 
ducting his Bible classes in Association Hall, 
New York, and the Medical University. The 
Convention lasted four days. Among the dele- 
rates present was Mr. M. H. Hopper, of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of London. 


How near the Free Church of Scotland came 
to a disruption at the time of its last annual As- 
sembly appears from a statement made in the 
correspondence of the Presbyterian of Philade}- 
phia: ‘A hall had been secured for the meetings 
of the disparted Assembly; a Moderator had 
been fixed upon; a solemn protest had been 
drawn up, and a notary public was in waiting to 
serve it; an address to the people about a sus- 
tentation fund on the plan of Dr. CuaLMers 
was drawn up, and a deed of separation was 
ready for signatures—nay, was signed by a num- 
ber of ministers and elders before the day was 
out on which the discussion on the Mutual Eli- 
gibility bill was before the Assembly.’ Happily 
this peril has been averted, and the “ Mutual 
Eligibility’? scheme, which creates a practical 
union with the United Presbyterians, has tri- 
umphed. 





The English Presbyterian Churei is report- 
ed to be increasing with great rapidity. It is 
claimed that in eighty-four of the largest towns 
of England its numerical growth has been great- 
er by nearly fifty per cent. than that of any otber 
Church. The statement needs verification, but 
undoubtedly Presbyterianism in England has 
received a great impulse of late years. 





T. Apo._puvs TROLLOPE reports from Rome 
to the Christian Intelligencer ** that America is to 
be made the receptacle for the monks and friars 
who, according to the terms of the legislation 
just completed, are to be turned out of the mon- 
As soon as the fate in store 
for them was known it became a matter of very 
scrious consideration at the Vatican to find some 
method of avoiding the return to secular life 
which threatened these useless and mischievous, 
but nevertheless unfortunate, men; and it was 
decided that as many of them as were willing to 
do so should be sent to America to continue the 
monastic life in the convents of that country. 
A large number, especially of the mendicaut or- 
ders, declared that they needed no time to de- 
cide, that they were anxious to remain true to 
their vows, and were ready to proceed to any 
convent on the face of the earth.”” Poor Amer- 
ica! what loads of rubbish are shot upon her 
premises, when her neighbors do their house- 
cleaning ! 





The progress of Christian missions has never 
received a better illustration than in the statis- 
tics presented at the annual meeting of the mis- 
sionaries of Western Turkey, in connection with 
the American Board. The missions date from 
1831, and were for a long time confined to Con- 
stavtinople. The tield covered extends now from 
the Balkan Mountains to Persia, and from the 
Black Sea to the river Orontes. ‘*‘ There are now 
four missions, with twenty central stations and 
more than two hundred out-stations, forty-four 
ordained missionaries, two physicians, and sev- 
enty-six female assistant missionaries. Seventy- 
six churches, more than twenty of which are self- 
supporting, have been organized, with an aggre- 
gate of four thousand communicants. More than 
twenty-three thousand names are registered in 
the Protestant civil communities found all over 
the land. Common schools have been opened in 
connection with every church. These schools 
number two hundred and twenty-five, with eight 
thousand pupils. Four theological seminaries 
and eleven female boarding-schools have been es- 
tablished. In the former one hundred students 
are preparing for the ministry; in the latter 
three hundred young women and girls are re 
ceiving instruction. At Constantinople Robert 
College has been founded. Two bundred and 
thirty students are here gratifying their desire 
for a higher education than can be found at-any 
other institution in the land, except at the Syria 
Protestant College at Beyrout.”’ 





The confessional movement in the Church of 
England has been brought to the notice of Par- 
liament. On the I4th of July a motion was 
made in the House of Lords for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider what legislation 
may be needed to arrest the progress of the Ro 
manizing tendencies in the Chugch. Both the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York admitted 
that the evil was growing, but deprecated state 
action. The motion was consequently lost. 





The attempt to introduce the confessional into 
the Established Church of England has roused 
the laity of that Church toa fever heat. On the 
last Monday night of June an immense meeting 
was held in Exeter Hall to take measures to re 
sist the inroads of Romanism. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury presided. He censured the House 
of Convocation for receiving the petition of 
the 483 clergymen at all, and closed an hour 8 
speech by saying, ** Much as we love the ¢ hurch 
of England, if the confessional be introduce d, 
we will let her go, and all the bishops with her, 
The Times, in commenting upon the meeting, 
admits that ‘if the practices denounced can not 
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be checked, the Church of England is in immi- 
nent peril of a great convulsion,” and that, ‘as 
matters stand, the bishops are protecting the 
clergy in setting the law at defiance.’’ The 
Church Tjmes claims that there are 2000 clergy- 
men in the Church who might have signed the 
petition which was sent to the Convocation. 

_ Among the notable ecclesiastical events of our 
time may be reckoned the letter of the Greek 
Patriarch of Alexandria and Egypt and that of 
the Patriarch of Antioch and the East to the 
Rev. CHakves R. Hae, of Auburn, New York, 
in relation to union between the Greek Church 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church of Amer- 
ica. Sopnronivus, the Alexandrian Patriarch, 
who writes like a practical man, proposes ‘ the 
organization of a committee from either part, of 
skilled and well-instructed theologians, for the 
examination and accurate inquiry into existing 
differences on the basis of the Catholic Ortho- 
dox Church before the Great Schism, for thue 
the mutual relations of sympathy are bound to- 
gether more closely by a nearer mutual fellow- 
ship and acquaintance between the two Church- 
es, and we come with greater spirit and more 
safety to those things which concern Catholic 
unity.” 

This correspondence has grown out of the pro- 
ceedings of the Protestant Episcopal General 
Convention held in October, 1871. A similar 
movement for closer union with the Greek 
Church is going on in England. 





The Catholic papers discredit the story, which 
comes by cable, that the Pope is about to create 
Archbishop MANNING and twe American prel- 
ates cardinals. 

We learn that the Pennsylvania Constitution- 
al Convention, after having adopted an article in 
the new Constitution prohibiting grants of pub- 
lic money to institutions under sectarian con- 
trol, subsequently reversed their action and re- 
scinded the article. 

Mr. Natoan Matuews, of Boston, has offered 
the Cambridge Divinity School a gift of one 
hundred thousand dollars, on condition that 
three of the trustees—a majority—shbali be High- 
Churechmen. By its incorporation this school 
is pledged to conform in doctrine to the Arti- 
cles of Religion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, The trustees have declined the offer. 

According to the statistics furnished to the 
late Baptist State Convention of North Carolina, 
the Baptists are the most numerous religious 
body in that State. There ‘are in thirty-six 
white associations 822 churches, 426 pastors, 
78,502 members ; baptized during the year, 4558 
There are twelve colored associations, with 282 
churches, 276 pastors, 27,560 members ; baptized, 
1193. The total number of members is 106,062. 
There are eight anti-missionary associations, 
whose numbers are not given. 





The question of the propriety of requiring 
subscription to a creed as a condition of church 
membership is undergoing discussien among the 
Protestant denominations of the country. The 
alumni of Andover, at their meeting early this 
month, had it before them in this form: “Should 
there be any modification of the ordinary con- 
ditions of membership in our Congregational 
churches with respect to a creed?’ According 


| to the Jnterior, of Chicago, the Presbyterian 





Church requires of its officers a subscription to 
its ereed, but of private members a —— 
of fuith only. The tendency of the Protestant 
churches in the United States is to the disuse 
of subscription as a condition precedent to mem- 
bership. 

We have already noted the proposed confer- 
ence of Hebrews in Cincinnati for the purpose 
of forming a theological school. The conference 
was held, and on the 9th of July adopted a con- 
stitution, under the name of “The Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations.” Its next 
meeting will be held on the second Tuesday of 
July, 1874. 

The scheme of Weslevan Confederation in 
Canada, by which all the Wesleyan Conferences 
in British America will form a single united 
Methodist Church, seems te be virtually adopted. 
The Conference of Eastern British America has 
agreed to the plan of union, with the single ex- 
ception that it has declined to allow the mis- 
sionary secretary to be a member of the Station- 
ing Committee. 





That pattern of purity and saintliness, the ex- 
Queen IsaBeLia of Spain, has been to Rome. 
On Sunday, June 22, her three daughters, ‘* the 
Infantas,’” were confirmed by the Pope in person. 
A great many distinguished persons were pres- 
ent. According to the Catholic Review, ** His 
Holiness gave the bread of the angels to the 
queen and the three princesses, aud offered the 
august assembly a collation in one of the ctate 
chambers of the Apostolic Palace. On Tuesday, 


| June 24, her Majesty Isanevua II. left Rome 


} gland. 


Before doing so she gave the Pope a magnificent 
cross, ornamented with diamonds, and 20,000 
francs for Peter-pence. Her Royal Highness 
the Infanta, Countess of Girgenti, gave 10,000 
franes, and the three young Infantas each o000 
francs.” 


aia, 
een revived in En- 


yf ic pilgrimages have t 
Catholic pilg a 


On the 7th of July 
iation of London started for the 


Catholic Associ 1 
sbrine of THoMAS A Becket at Canterbury. The 
shrine has, we presume, long since ey 
: where it stood is known. The pil- 


but the place : 
{ aaa hes the sanction of Archbishop Man- 


NING, but what will the good Archbishop of 
Canterbury think of it all? 

The son of Bishop Soutneate (Protestant 
Episcopal) has entered the Roman Catholic 
Church. He has placed himself under the care 
of Archbishop Bailey, and will prepare for the 
priesthood. 





The Music Hall of Boston, in which TuEopons 
PARKER preached for many years to large con- 
gregations, has been closed as a place of wership 
for the religious society which he founded, The 
Rev. W. R. ALGER, well known both as a preach- 
er and an author, was the last pastor. Te has 
had to retire for lack of support. 
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ROYALTY 


and which, with its magnificent battery, render 
it one of the mo& formidable ships of war that 
float upon the sea. 

Notwithstanding his disagreeable manners, the 
Shah is said to be a very intelligent and culti 
vated man, and even a polished gentleman, for 
Persia. It is rumored that he is keeping a diary 
of his travels, to which he devotes three hours of 
steady writing every day. Our English cousins 
are of course on the gui vive to obtain a peep 
into its pages, and would give any thing to have 
its mysterious hieroglyphics translated into their 
own language. Every one is curious to find out 
what he thinks of Europe in general, and of En- 
gland in particular, Although since leaving 
Teheran he must have seen many things which 


IN ENGLAND. 


| ental impassiveness wonld not permit any ex 
pression of surprise. Now and then a remai 
escapes him, which opens, as it were, a window 
in his breast, and gives us a glimpse of the in 
ner man. Such was his comment on the fleet 
of yachts which met him in the Channel, on 
the trip from Ostend to Dover. ‘‘ This,” said 
he, pointing to the convoy, ‘‘is the act of the 
government, but that.” referring to the yachts, 
“the act of the people ;” and one may fairly 
guess that the reflection did not end here, but 
that thoughts respecting the comparative merits 
of the English and Persian systems of govern- 
ment may have occupied the imperial mind. 
Then, again, what would one not give to know 

| what the Shah thinks of European ladies, crowd- 


ect the vessel, | appear strange in his eyes, yet his habitual Ori- | ing unyeiled in every public place? Will there 
‘ A 


| be an abolition of the veil when he returns to 
| Persia, or will the occupants of the harem be 
more closely immured than ever? He has lik- 
ened England to Paradise, the gute of which is 
hidden by a cloud, Will he endeavor to imitate 
the Paradise which has so charmed him ? 
It is not likely that the Shah’s journey will re- 
| sult in any radical changes in his own country. 
Reforms take root very slowly among all Eastern 
nations, and all attempts to change old manners 
and customs are regarded by them with aversion 
and suspicion. Of the Persians Sir JoHN MAL- 
coum says that ‘they are handsome, active, and 
robust; of lively imaginations, quick apprehen- 
sions, and agreeable and prepossessing manners. 
As a nation they may be termed brave, though 
the valor they have displayed, like that of every 
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® great degree depended on the character of their 
leaders and the nature of the objects for which 
they have fought.” As compared with the Turks, 
they are not unlike what the Irish are as com- 
pared with the E nglish or Scotch, being gayer, 
more versatile, and less to be depended 
upon. They easily become angry, and are then 
violently abusive, but, as a rule, are highly court 
eous, atfable, and polite. They flatter with equal 
skill and profusion of compliments. ‘Their lan- 
guage is extravagantly hyperbolical ; and a stran- 
ger, ignorant of their character, would suppose 
and fortune to his serv- 


liv elier, 


them re ady to devote life 
ice. The first impressions of 
therefore always. favorable ; 
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foreigners are | 
but, unfortunately, a | 
longer acquaintance with them is apt to prove | grammar, logic, and philosophy. 
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is nothing to their insingerity 
All travelers seem agreed that the Persians have 
reduced dissimulation and falsehood to a system, 
and have practiced them so long and so univers- 
ally that it would bé difficult for them to speak 
the truth if they tried. Their whole conduct is 
a tissue of fraud and artifice; and they rarely 
think of fair dealing till they find thev have to 
do with one through their tricks 
and impostures. 

The children of the higher classes are taught 
at home by tutors, who, after the elements of 
Arabic and Persian are l, instruct their 
pupils in the duties of their gion, 
them to read the Koran. Next come the works 
of Saaptand Hariz, with a superficial course of 
All this time 
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IN PERSIA. 


ind the use 
and from the earli 


exercises, riding, hunting, : 
of arms are not neglected ; 
est age every boy is carefully schooled in all 
that regards the ceremonial of social etiquette. 
He is taught how to sit down and rise up, and 
to stand in the presence of his elders or superi 


and so much stress is laid on these Matters 
ice any «de 


se 


ors ; 
that it is most uncommon to not 
tion from due etiquette even in children of five 
six. In fact, no nation in the world pays 
attention to etiquette and cerem« 

the Persians. Every man takes his seat accord 
ing to his rank, which is defined with the utmost 
precision. A superior is received by his host at 
| the door of the apartment ; to an equal he 

an inferior is only noticed 


from his seat ; while 
| by a slight motion of the head. The most griey- 


or 
mv than 


rises 


‘ 


ous rudeness ana .nsult that ca 
Persian i t to ask : i vife | 
offer to touch his bear: 
The palaces of tl nobility al 
ier classes are divided into sever; 
of which is the 


next to 


of the wealth- 

al courts, in the 
harem. These 
ourts are neatly paved with tiles, and sometimes 

ned with flower beds and fountains. In the 
rooms of the rich, Persian carpets are laid over 
the reed mats which cover the mud floor, and on 
these the ocenpants sit. The wealthier classes 
ere their apartments painted and gilded anil 
: ornamented. Attempts at depicting 
as well as animals and land- 
among the Persians of 
and unsuccessful, the 


most retired 


otherwis 
the heme form, 
sc ape 8s, are numerous 
this day, but they aré rude 
total absence of all drawing and perspective ren- 
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dering their performances ludicrous, if not dis- 
cuniine. Some skill, however, is shown in the 
inkst mds and small boxes, manufactured chiefly 
at Shiraz and ispahan, whic h are ornamented 
} fienres of bovs and girls, birds and flowers, 
ith surprising minuteness and accuracy. 

he vust difference between the civilization of 
Europe and that of the East is clearly shown in 
the illustrations which we give on opposite pages 


above this article. 








re sented ! A) 


represented by the ¢ 
pearls and precious stones, seated on his marble 
throne in the palace at Teheran. In one we see 
the taste and culture of Europe, in the other the 
barbaric splendor and ostentation of the East. 
Barbarie splendor seems, however, to take in 
Wherever he went the Shah was the 
** darling of the public ;” and in England his re- 
ception was especially enthusiastic. He evident- 
ly felt very much at home there, and made the 
nost of his time in sight-seeing and studying En- 
i manners and customs. He visited the 'Tow- 
: » Bank, St. Paul's Cathedral, the Houses 
of Parliament during session, and Westminster 
Al . and at each place catechised his guides 
in a manner that plainly indicated a resolution 
to learn all that was to be learned. He has been 
memorialized by religious and philanthropic so- | 
cieties and focused by photographers ; has plant- 
and christened a ship. Having heard 


Europe. 









ea 

of the noble art of self-defense, four distinguished 
members of the P. R. duly pummeled each oth- 
er’s heads with gloved hands in his presence at 
the palace—perhaps the first pugilistic encounter 
that ever took place within those walls, At the 
Crystal Palace he saw a specimen of oneof the 
most popular music-hall sensations, a trapeze 


performance ; while the feats of the amateur ath- 
letes were evidently more interesting to him, be- 
ise more novel, than the flowers, the music, or 
e enozmous crowd, although his astonishment 
at the beauty and magnitude of the building itself 
Was apparent to every one, 








Tue tide of travel to the Virginia Springs this 
greater than ever before. The opening 
of the Cfesapeake and Ohio Railroad through 
from the Atlantic waters to the constant naviga- 
tion of the Western rivers, opens the route to the 
numerous springs from both East and West, so 
that the trip can be made with great comfort and | 
expedition. Express trains, with Pullman cars, 
h 

t 





inve been placed on the line, and, on account of 
he novelty and beauty of the wayside scenery, 
many travelers are taking the new route from 
Louisville or Cincinnati eastward. The time 
will come, it is confidently predicted, when a 
double track will be insufficient to accommodate 
the traffic pressing on this line. Its grades are 
so light and its connecting water-lines so valua- 
ble that it offers the best line out of the Ohio 
Valley for the agricultural and forest produce, 
and a great shipping port must spring up at its 
extreme eastern terminus for the direct trade 
between the western cities of Rurope. 


CENTAUR LINIMENT 


wonderful cases of rheumatism, 


fias cured more 
aches, pains, swellings, frost- bites, caked-breasts, 
bur scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 





strains, epavin, gulls, etc., upon animals in one 
than all other pretended remedies have since the 
The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 


ites of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 











1 will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
t will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
f or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $100. J. B. Rose & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—{Cont. J 

ne Premium Macuine.—Visitors at the Northern 
Ohio Fair, last autumn, will remember the long, 
a ous strugule between the eight or ten leading 
Sewing-Machines on exhibition there for supremacy 
In tamily sewing. The samples exhibited were valued 
at thousands of dollars, and, taken together, made up | 





mo 
proved Machine, which was pronounced superior to 
all others in family work. We reter to this grand 
triumph to remind the ladies that this same Wilson 
Machine is the cheapest first-class machine ever otter- 


After full consideration the committee unani- 


ed, costing $15 less than any other machine of its | 


high rank. It is difficult to understand why the people 
of this section should purchase or use any other ma- 
chine. Salearoom at 707 Broadway, New York, and 
in all other cities in the United States. 
want agents in country towns.—[Com. } 


Tar only Umpreiia:Mosqurro Net. Portable and 


economical. Tuos, G. Vooxuss, Patentee, 559 6th Ave., 
N. ¥.—(Com.]j 
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PD EADERS who will take the trouble 
fat to call at or send to the office of the Elastic Truss 
Co., No. 653 Broadway, N. Y., will find abundant proof 
that the New Truss cures Hernia. It is worn night 
day with ease, retains the rupture absolutely, is 
hy mail every where at moderate cost, and fall 
reulars furnished free on application by 


rr personally, as above, 





mischiewous statement 
led, wili certainly cure 

'y Messrs. Pomeroy & Co., 
e Belt is, nevertheless, the very 
For correct information on 
toy & Co, 744 Broadway,N.Y. 
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a Mie wit. Washington University, St. 
GEORGE M. STEWART. Dean a ios 
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HERWOOD’S PAT. 
BURGLAR ALARM. 


Every Where. 


This Bell is especially 
adapted to the general use 
of traveling men, lawyers, 
» doctors, landlords, and pri- 
| vate houses. 

)| Allcommunications must 
be addressed to SHER- 
ooD & PARKS, 
Auburn, N. Y¥. 
| P.S.—We will send to any 
) address a Sample Bell on 
receipt of price, $1 00. 













Te NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS. 
The subscribers would call attention of Printers to 

their Hand Stop-Cylinder and Single Large Cylinder 

Presses, designed particularly for offices throughout 

the country where steam power is not available. 

THE HAND STOP-CYLINDER PRESS, 

in its general design, is similar to our well-known Sto 

Cylind or Press, but is lighter in all its parts, so as to 

easily driven by hand. It will print all kinds of news- 
per, book, and job work, at the rate of seven or eight 

caekey impressions an hour by hand, or one thousand 
by steam power. The bed is driven by a crank, so that 
there is no jar at either end. The press is provided 
with iron bearers, improved registering apparatus, open 
ink-fountains, and all other modern improvements. 

The foundation or sole plate is a single casting of 

great strength. 

THE SINGLE LARGE CYLINDER HAND PRINT- 

ING MACHINE. 

This Press is similar to our “Single Large Cylinder,” 
but it is somewhat lighter, and more simple in con- 
struction. It is intended to ay ry newspapers of mod- 
erate circulation with a plain but first-rate machine on 
which also general job work can be done. It is de- 
signed to run either by hand or steam power. With 
one man at the wheel, it will work off eight hundred 
impressions per hour; and, by applying steam power, 
its speed may be increased from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. It has two form rollers, which go over the 


whole form. articulars apply to 
u 
St, NEW YORK. 


For additional information and 
R. HOE & CO., 31 GOLD 
— aan aot 
The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, *04 
Skeleton Waist Combined. 

The Skeleton Waist alone, 
for hot weather, is worth all it 
costs. Itis highly recommend- 
ed by physicians, and others 
who have used it. 

Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it, we will 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children. on receiptof #1. For 
Misses and ies, on receipt 
of $1.25. 

In ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit orders, and make money. 

A liberal discount to Agents 
and Merchants. 

Cut this out and keep it. 


Address 
= STIGER MFG. CO. 
60 Warren Street. 
P.O. Box 4391 New YorK 











‘THE names of victories may be erased from our battle- 


flags, but ST. VER-TIPPED 





Shoes will never become obsolete. They are a national 
institution. 


7 have comfort and health, wear Boots and Shoes 
that will not leak and are pliable; such only are made 


with the CABLE SCREW WIRE. 


Try them. All bear the Patent 3tamp. 
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For Sale by Upholsterers. 


eePAT.OCTiCias 
SS SS 
Cor. Broome 
486 Street, 


SNYGL GNV STAGON | 


No Cords or Balances Used. 


| Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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Skin Diseases! Skin Diseases! ! 
Dr. VAN DYKE'S Cutaneous Medicines. No. 2 posi- 
| tively cures Pimples, Fleshworms, Liver Spots, | oe 
tions on the Face, Tan, and Sunburn. Makes the skin 
smooth, soft, and white. Price $100. No. 3 purifies 
| the Blood, cures Chronic Skin Diseases, imparts a 
| healthy glow to the Cheeks and a deep brilliancy to 
the Eyes. Price $100. No. 13, a new Face Powder, 
is harmless, invisible, fragrant, and gives the com- 
ylexion a clear, transparerft, velvety a pearance, 
?rice 50 cents. The above are sepered and sold only 
by Dr. J. M. Van Dyke, 1126 Walnut St., Phila. All 
skin diseases treated by correspondence or by personal 
interview. A valuable work on skin diseases sent free. 


‘“EDSTER’S PATENT 

Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first 
‘ae Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, ‘7 anon " 

Is one of the most important inventions of the age. The 
most perfect Button-hole Worker ever inven‘ed. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
eutit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
“hey selP at sight, and give over 10) per cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Ad. 


dress WEBSTER M’F'G CO.,M fact nia, 
Ct. Please state in what pepor pase anes 

















wes TOUPEES, &c. Dovstrpay, maker, 
276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. “ Enough said.” 





XPLOSIVE BULLETS! Jou P. Mgonr’s 
Sons, 204 Broadway. Safe, cheap, accurate, 


€2™~ Seud for Circular, 





IFE. 





LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. ALFRED COOKMAN. By 


H. B. Ripcaway, D.D. With Portrait on Steel. 


Cloth, $2 oo. 


This book will be highly acceptable to a numerous 
class of readers throughout our country. The ministry 


of few Christian pastors has more broadly and deeply’ 


impressed the American public during the last decade 
than that of Alfred Cookman. His talents, piety, zeal, 
and catholicity have endeared him to thousands both 
within and without his own denomination, while the 
memory of his devotion to the cause of freedom and 
the nation during the late civil war will be remem- 
bered by all philanthropists and patriots as one of the 





12mo, 


most fragrant memories of the great struggle. His tri- 
umphant death will be quoted every where as a re- 
markable instance of the power of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

The author has wisely given much space to a delin- 
eation of the career of the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
father of the subject of the biography. To all who 
knew the father, or heard him preach, or have felt in- 
terested in the traditions of his wondrous eloquence, 
this will constitute a pleasing feature of the memoir, 





PusiisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks. 





Ta HARPER & BROTHERS wil] send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, on 
. receipt of the price. 





HRES H 
SUMMER BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Ge Harper & Brotuers will send either of the following works by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





G@> Harper’s CaTaLocueE mailed free on receipt of Six Cents in postage stamps. 





1 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pais, Crown &vo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 

It is the very poetry of sylvan experience, sung by 
a tuneful master. Its minute description of forest 
“interiors,” where broad lakes spread themselves 
among forest-covered hills, offering irresistible fasci- 
nations to sportsmen and to town-wearied workers 
by the abundance of their finny occupants, and the 
cool sequestered advantages of their location, ‘are 
marked by a dreamy warmth which fascinates and 
never wearies. A better book to take into the coun- 
try to beguile the long afternoons of the summer 
holiday could not be desired.—Brooklyn Union, 


IL. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. A Novel. By Witxie Cotte, 
Author of ‘The Woman in White,” “ Armadale," 
“Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“The New Magdalen” is equal to Mr. Collins's rep- 
ntation. It is as remarkable in plot as any of the 
great novels which preceded it, and there is the same 
old skill in the delineation of character as before. 
Grace Roseberry is a more remarkable heroine even 
thau the “ Woman in White.”—J. Y¥. Herald. 


ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Jonn W. 

Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

The public relations of the author of this volume 
have brought him into intimate contact with many of 
the most eminent American politicians. He has col- 
lected some of his reminiscences during a long career, 
forming a series of anecdotes of more or less interest, 
and related in an uupretending, good-natured, free- 
and-easy manner, which can not fail to be attractive 
to the lovers of desultory reading.—N. Y¥. Tribune. 


IV. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
ions. A Novel. By E. L. Butwsr (Lord Lytton), 
Author of ‘‘ Pelham,” ‘‘ Last of the Barons,” “‘ The 
Caxtons,” &c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Reading “ Kenelm Chillingly” is keeping good com- 

pany. It iscomprehending fully the ‘ nobdlesse oblige.” 

It is something of what Thackeray, in one of hie let- 

ters to Mr. Reed, said of the Alps: ‘‘ How beautiful it 

is! How pleasant! How great and affable the land- 
scape is! It is delightful to be in the midst of such 
scenes—the ideas get generous reflections from them. 

It is keeping good company. It is keeping away mean 

thoughts.” You who want to breathe a refining at- 

mosphere, read “Kenelm Chillingly.”"—World, N. Y. 


v. 

FARM BALLADS. By Wit Carterton. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

Has a breezy country air about it that is very at- 
tractive.-—Examiner, London. 

There is in his poetry a fidelity to nature that de- 
serves the highest praise. He does not describe 
to us his dramatis persone, but he places them be- 
fore us, and they tell their own story. In addi- 
tion to the forcible realism of these poems, they are 
characterized by a pathos so simple in its elements 
as to be sure of universal sympathy, and a humor 
that is always kindly. There is good, honest, gen- 
uine work in his ‘‘ Farm Ballads,” and quite enough 
merit to entitle their author to mank among the poets. 
—J¥. Y. Times. 


VL. 

OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel. By Miss Traox- 
rRar, Author of ‘The Village on the Cliff," &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

One of the best romances known to alter English 
literature.—N. Y. Times. 

“Old Kensington” marks a distinct improvement 
in Miss Thackeray's work. * * * Full of touches of 
art.—Atheneum, London. 

“Old Kensington” has a witching power.—Boaton 
Travcer, 








““*HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID."" A Novel. 
By Anniz Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ‘* Walter 
Goring,” “Theo Leigh,” ‘Played Out,” &c., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

An interesting story, effectively told, exhibiting all 
the best features of the author's style, and but few of 
its faults. The plot is very dramatic and is well 
sustained and developed, the interest being kept up 
and the denouement held beyond conjecture to the 
end. It will prove a favorite with the admirers of 
this lady's works.—Boston Daily Globe. 


VIII. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartes Hatioog, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illas- 
trations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00, 

Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen 
who write a book mainly for the reason that they have 
something to write abont—have something to tell the 
public which the public desires to know. The title is 
not a misnomer. The shortest routes to pleasure are 
laid down, and correct information is given as to the 
best means of conveyance, the expense of the trip, the 
secrets of the commissariat, etc. The author has 
avoided the use of technical terms, and thus made 
his volume all the more acceptable to the majority of 
readers.— Turf, Ficld, and Farm, N. ¥. 


IX. 

THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Harrier Manringav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

Miss Harriet Martinean’s admirable historical rom- 
ance, “The Hour and the Man,” achieved a great 
popularity when it first appeared, years ago. It is a 
powerfully written work, having for its subject the 
revolution in St. Domingo, in which that extraordinary 
character, Toussaint L’Ouverture, played an important 
part. In all its parts, it is distinguished by wonderful 
power and vigor, both of imagination and execution. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


x. 

LONDON’S HEART. A Novel. By B. L. Farsron, 
Author of “Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Blade-o'- 
Grass,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 

It is both able and earnest, and is in all respects 
wholesome. Its moral is unexceptional; and in its 
noble aim to draw attention and sympathy toward 
the sorrows of the helpless and neglected it merits 
the highest praise. It is Mr. Farjeon’s most am- 
bitious work, and is in many respects his best.—Boa- 
ton Daily Globe. 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Caren Cusuine. Crown Syvo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 

Caleb Cushing's new book will do one good service 
to the country in increasing the number of people 
who, on this side of the water, accurately understand 
and thoroughly appreciate the great work performed 
by the Geneva Arbitration. As a defense of the ar- 
bitrators who rightly comprehend the unsurpassed 
dignity of their position it is a masterly production, 
The abundant learning of the author of this memora- 
ble production shows to excellent advantage in ite 
sharp and clearly defined reasoning and statements. 
— Boston Transcript. 

XII. 

TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Farp- 
griok Arnoup, B.A., of Christ Charch, Oxford. 
12mv, Cloth, $1 75. : 

The author, in his effort to exhibit the turning- 


| points in the different stages or phases of life, and 


their importance in influencing the character and the 
fortunes of men, keeps always in view that it is effort 
more than accident that controls these, and shows how 
& proper conduct of life may in many cases lead up to 


| them, and thus man may become in a large degree the 


arbiter of his own destiny. The moral effect of the 
book on the young is excellent from this point of view, 
and it will possess elements of interest, as well as of 


' connsel and instruction, to a large class of readers.— 
, Salurday Lvening Gazette, Boston. 
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MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 
HARD WOODS, 
In Logs, Boards, Plank, and Veneers. 

GEO. W. READ & CO., 


Ofhes, Mill, and Le 186 to 200 Lewis Street, cor. 6th, 


. R., New Yo 
- Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 
ca Inclose 8c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


ROGERS’ 
: GROUPS OF 
rm ry” T ) a 
STATUARY. 
From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 
A New Group, Price $18. 
Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


= aes —— > 
THE FAVORED SCHOLAW 











“To Seve a Cricket 


“ON THE HRARTH, I8 THE LUOKIEST THING IN THE 
“ wor.p.”—Chas. Dickens. The large illustrated fam- 
ily paper—“ Tue Criokrr on THE Hrartu”—only $1 a 
year. A $5 CHROMO FREE, Great success. 
100,000 sold. 16 pages, crowded with freshest stories, 
&c. Will pay one Gen’ ! Agent in each county a monthly 
cash salary. Send $1 for Agent's Outfit (chromos, sam- 
ples, terms, &c.) Apply now for territory. We send 
this paper 3 mos, for 25¢,. Object, to introduce. 
Try it. Jones & Hap.ey, Pub'rs, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
ind are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
ittle lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
inake mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
iddress, safely packed, upon receipt 
t $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 W ciaieen St., Boston. 


Special price to dealer % 
FOR . ALE, on ‘Lookout Mountain, 
Tennessee, near Chattanooga, the 
property known a8 Lovkout Mountain Educational In- 
stitutions, eleven buildings, and about fifty acres on 
eastern brow and slope of LOOKOUT, one of the most 
yopular resorts for health and magnificent scenery. 
hs asy ascent of 1400 feet above Tennessee River. Emi- 
nently suitable for a Sanitary Resort and Infirmary, 
for a Summer Hotel, or for a large College. For terms 
of sale, which are liberal, and for full particulars and 
description, with cut, address WILTSE & PRATT, 
Re al Estate Agents, Cc hattanooga, Te nn. 











For Cleansing the Teeth. 


PER Ay Field, and Marine Glasses. Barometers 

foretelling changeable weather, Travelers’ Barom- 
eters for measuring Mountains, Miners’ or Dip-Needle 
Compasses for tracing Iron Ore. All of first quality. Or- 
ders filled by mail. Send stamp for particulars. Whole- 
sale and Ketail. ROBT. MERRILL & SONS, Importers, 
141 Water Street, New York. 


: LIEBIG’S 





( 





THE a a "AMERICAN? ART ICL EB 


More concentrated, better, and cheaper than any 





For sale every where, and by 


Other. $3 per eee. 
A. GLANZ, Sole Age nt, 194 Ww illiam St, , New York. 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits, 





TRA) ye 
raring Detar IG 


address 


ASTHM : U oe: DIF or circular and price, 
Urnam, Putrapecruta, Pa. 
M OVE D.—Address 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR sc 


ge You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Pianus tor $290? 
ras, We answer—It costs less that $300 


Mio make any $6O0O Piano ? 


. Upham, Philadelphia. 











soi 
Meeethrough Agents, ail of whom make 
2100 per ct. profit. We have 
no pao but ship direct to fami- 
eA lies at Factory price, and warrant 

5 Years. send for illustrated cir- 
which we Tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
Please state where you saw 


some 
in 44 states and Territories, 
this notice. 


U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


F.J.KALDENBERG, 
manufacturer of all kinds of 
Meerschaum Goods & Amber 
Work. Repairing, Boiling in 
Wax & new process, Ambers, 
Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. Box 91. 





&c. 
Store 71 naman, cor. John, and 4 & 6 John Street, near 


Broadway. Newport, No. 5 Travers Block, R. L 

AS HOURS’ trial of Constitution Water will 
convince you that it is a certain cure for Inflam- 

mation of the Kidneys, Brick-Dust Deposit, Catarrh 

of the Bladder, Diabetes, and Gravel. 


MILLION } 
R's 


Boy s, *, KF 


Yrar Atmanao. Scientific, reliable. Free 
to all. Address Publisher, Hinsdale, N. H. 


ERVIEW AC: ADEMY, Poughkeepsie, 
Work recommences September 11th, 
all In.” 


Dose, 40 drops. | 





Prime's | GoA- -Fishing. 


I GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prime. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 





No recent book, save George Eliot's “*Middlemarch,” has 


been received with such unanimous and enthusiastic ad- | 


miration, as will appear from the following extracts: 





An admirable piece of literary mosaic. It abounds 
in fresh descriptions of nature as breezy and fragrant 
as the spicy woodlands in which they had their birth. 
The author has brought to its composition a rare 
familiarity with the daintiest products of literature 
and art, a passion for curious and out-of-the-way 
knowledges, extensive and observant travel in re- 
gions remote from the beaten track, and a heartfelt 
love of nature in her hidden ways and sylvan retreats 
which transmutes all rural sports into the delights of 
puetry.—/¥. ¥. Tribune. 

A record of the experience of an enthusiastic angler, 
who is at the same time a traveler, a scholar, and a 
gentleman. He imparts to the narration of fishing 
adventures the rare flavor of an intense love of nature, 
the most engaging persoual characteristics, a cosmo- 
politan knowledge of men and life, extensive reading, 
and a warm and deep philosophy. It is a lovely book. 
—N. Y. Sun 

It is the very poetry of sylvan experience, sung by 
a tuneful master. Its minute descriptions * * * are 
marked by a dreamy warmth which fascinates and | 
never wearies.—Brovklyn Union, 

It is a volume that will outlive the summer, and 
many summers, and be as fresh and pleasant and 
suggestive by the fire-side as by the brook-side.— 
Boston Journal. 

A scholar of more than usual reading, a 
who has voyaged far, a Christian of earnest and 
orthodox faith, fond of the open air and all manly 
pursuits, and sympathetic with the most refined 
tastes, he purveys in all he writes what is choice to a 
few and grateful to many.—Philadelphia American 
and Gazette. 

An agreeable—a fascinating book.—Presbyterian. 

Apropos stories, sunshiny incident, and shadowy 
thought.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

The daintiest products of literature and art.—Lan- 
caster Intelligencer. 

The freshest garlands of travel and song.—Times 
and Dispatch, 

One of the most instructive and pleasant books of 
recreative life ever issued.—Albany Press. 

A pleasant story beautifully to!d—a rare book.— 
Wilmington Journal. 

Ranges from Palestine to Canada.—N. E. Farmer. 

A breezy book.—Methodist Home Journal. 

Almost every page is quotable.—Hartford Courant. 

Quiet paths to pleasant places.— Worcester Spy. 

A deep and pleasant curreat of whims and fancies 
and grave thought.— Watchman and Reflector. 

A rare treat.—Portland Transcript. 

Plenty of good solid angler’s talk and counsel— 
graphic descriptions, and romance, and sentiment— 
discursive, but doves not fail in interest.—N. Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

Abounds in charming situations, delightful epi- 
sodes, and the characters and sceves are handled in 
a vigorous manner that is very entertaining. Perhaps 
the best feature of the book is the vein of refined wit 
and humor which runs through the entire pages.— 
Washington Chronicle. 

An enthusiastic angler, given to much contempla- 
tion, a gentle spirit full of religious thought, but not 
iu the least ascetic or gloomy.—New Bedford Mercury, 

A very entertaining and equally instructive volume. 
On his line he hangs all sorts of episodical incident, 
discussion, antique lore, curious bits of philology, 
poetry, and story, beguiling the hours on lake and 
stream with pleasant talk, such as Izaak Walton or 
Dr. Bethune indulged in.—N. Y. Observer. 

Charming pictures.—New Bedford Standard. 

It opens at, every time, something prime.—Ezamin- 
er and Chronicle. 

His book is simply a charming one.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

In every respect delightful.—Detroit Free Press. 

He is always clever, fresh, and readable.—Baltimore 
Gazette. 

A completely unique collection of very entertaining 
reading.—N. Y. kxpress. 

An enjoyable book; 
Christian Advocate, 

A capital book.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

A devotee of Izaak Walton's idolatry, permeated 
by a learned, reverent, and Christian spirit.—Boston 
Commonwealth, 

In freshness and vivacity, and deep moral senti- 
ment, worthy of the eminent author's best days and 
best productions.—sSt. Louis Times. 

Every dip into its pages will bring 
Cincinnati Gazette. 

It fills the brain with pleasant images.—Appleton’s 
Journal. 

For a book to take up and read a bit, then put down 


sunny and breezy.—Central 


up some pearl.— 


and think a bit, we have not found a better.—New | 


Orleans Picayune. 

Delightful reading.—Congregationalist. 

Romances as interesting and chaste as ever Irving 
did.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Many a choice story, description, essay, and criti- 
ciem.—Portland Advertiser. 

A genial book.—Lutheran Observer. 

A curiously interesting and entertaining mixture 
of sport, story, theology, poetry, romance.—Louisville | 
Journal. 


The literary skill is of a high order; the style is 


finished and appropriate, while imagination and emo- | 


tion fill out the pictures and give them life.—Presbyte- 
rian Quarterly and Princeton Review. 





Pus.isurp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





re Hanree & Brornens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt ow the Ce grice, 


~ The Finest st Foot-La ithe 


IN THE MARKET 
For Amateurs, Jewelers, &c. 
Made with special tools. Prices very 
low. Send = Pamphlet. 
D. CHASE & CO., 
95 Live erty Street, New York. 


traveler | 


SAVE YOUR EYES 
RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY inte SPECTACLES, 
| By reading our Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 
store Impaired Vision and ; 
Overworked Eyes; how to cuie Weak, 
Watery, Inflame and Near-Sighted 
Eyes, and all other Diseases of the Eyes. 
WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 

Mailed Free, Send your address to 
DR. J. BALL & CO., «®. 0. Box 957.) 

No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N. ¥. 


‘The Summer’s Talk! 


OLIVE LOGAN’S NEW NOVEL, 













A Sweet Love Romance. 

A Story of Women and Men. 

A Mirror of Summer “ Fashion” Life. 

A most Laughable Coterie of Characters. 

A Shower of Sunshine and Spice. 

A book more thoroughly original, piquant, droll, and 
delightful has not been published for years. It is Olive 
Logan in a new guise—a bewitching story-teller and a 
most captivating delineator of Social Life at our great 
summer resorts. The interest felt in the book is im- 
mense, a8 its sudden om ape 4 and great sales attest. 

Sold by all book dealers; or, sent, postpaid, on receipt 
One volume, 12mo. Price $1 50. 

DAMS, VICTOR, & CO., Publishers 

98 William Street, New York. 


NOVELTY 
Trh 7 Tar Se Al 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 
The Best yet Invented 
~< |FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
j NESS PURPOSES, 
7) And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
ENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; A. C. Kellogg, 
Chicago, Il. Send for Pamphlet, 
every 


ner DOr 
$75 to $250 per month, «nce, 
male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED’ COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING-MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully 
licensed and warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 
It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
from $75 to $250 per month, and expenses, or com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; 
Pitteburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, ll. ; or Bt. Lowis, Mo. 


2( A D AY FOR MEN “AND WOMEN who 
$s — the money for “THE LADIES’ 
’—a beautiful Box with gold edges 

3 ons c es by 234 inches—Book style—contains 
F $1 12 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 
sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
styles for $1 00, postpaid, with circulars. Address 

CITY NOVELTY Co.,, 
1505 Pennsylvania oo Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANT BOOK AGENTS, to sell new 
W A N TE ry and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Wiil Carle ton; 1 Go a-Fishing, by W. C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher's Housekeeper and Healthikeepe r; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Libera inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


of price. 











AG ENTS WANTED 





Canvassing Books Sent Free for 


PROF. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 
On Manhood, Womanhood, and their 
Mutual Inter-relations; bee 
Its Laws, Power, &c,. 

Agents are selling from 20 to 30 copies of this 
work a day, and we send a canvassing book free to 
any Book Age nt. Address, stating experience, &c., 

‘NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


W ORK | NG CLASS, MALE OR FEMALE. 


$60 a week guaranteed, 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 


turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Gre senwich St., N.Y. 
No matter what 


ALL AGENTS, %:°2°;" 


make a mistake if they fail to write CHAS. H. TAY- 
LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beate the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 


$72 EACH WEE e ery where. Busi- 


ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


wa9) 5( A MONTH * to good Agents. Forterms,&c., 
S20 address P ittsburg Supply Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


paneer A MONTH to Agente. Articles new, and 
$4 id staple as flour. C c. M. LINING" TON, c hic ago. 
5 t oA |] per dart Arente wanted! All classes of working peo- 

0 — of either sex, young or old, make more money at 


wk for usin ticir spare moments or all the time thanatanything 
aon. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
AGE NTS —Address Cowan & Co., 8th St., New 
AUK 0. York, for best selling book published, 


$30 a week andexpenses. Salary or Commission. 


$12 A Mownrtu to Lady Agents. Address 


ELLIS M’F'G CO., Waltham, Mass. 
12s 


SAMPL E S sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
Agents s wanted. Business e ntire ly 

$25. A D A « new. G.G. SHAW, Biddeford, Me. 





Agents wanted ev- 





ASH IN ADV ANC E “TO FEMALE AGENTS.— 
One wanted in every county to perform easy labor 


at home that will not interfere with other duties, Ad- 
dress, with certificate of character, 
A. B. H ARDENBU RGH, Jersey City, N. J. 


HE American uilting Machine, Agents 
wanted. Addres es H. D. BRIFI R& CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


|T 


They Met by Chance. 
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eA Style GLASS 
ITTER AND 
PUTTY KNIFE, 


LOVEJOY'S 





Is a better tool for cutting glass than any = 
offered for the purpose. Any child can use it. very 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address upon receipt 
of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOVE 

JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. 





AGENTS WANTED! 


AST ADRIFT! CAST ADRIFT! 


A companion to the famous “‘ Three Yearsin a Man- 

Trap” and “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” by T. 5. 

Artavr. The latest and greatest book of this cele- 
brated author—splendidly illustrated, elegantly bound, 
and willsell at sight by thousands. Is highly indorsed b 
the most promine nt people and papers of the country 
story of crime and outrage in our midst which will appal 
the stoutest heart. Will do more for the cause of temper 
ance and morality than the law. Agents who have sold 
“ Man-Trap "' cannot tall to sell double the number of this 
book. A Life of the Author, wiih steel portrait, pre- 
sented to every subscriber. Descriptive circulars and 
terms sent free on application to J. M. STODDART & CO., 
Publishers, 733 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 
want a reliable agent in every County in 
the U.S. Address Hudson River Wire Co., 
130 Maiden Lane, N.Y ., or Chicago, Hi 


AGENTS’ profits per week, Will 


$57 60 prove it or forfeit $500. New art- 


icles just patented. Samples sent free to all. Address 
W. H. CI IDESTER, 267 Broadway, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit anv Ficure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shou!der 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, étraight around the body 
under the arms. 





The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................ No. 5 
LADY'S WATER-PRKOOF CLOAK. * 


GIKL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for g irl from 2 to 
8 years old) bed 
CHILD's GABRIE L L E DRE Ss Pag mnd WALK- 
ING COAT - child from months to 4 








years oid). obidnaenae ‘cue a 

Boy's KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 venrs old) oo 2 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 yeure old)..........eceeees  — 
INFANT'S yyy (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Petticoat, and Shirt).. " 85 
LADY'S WATTE AU ‘WRAPPER. No.42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girlfrom 

5 to 15 years old) " 44 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING: GOWN 

AND SMOKING-CAP .. : -* @& 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt aud wea Skirt.....0.-++ “ 48 

Vol. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SA‘ an E, with Post! 

ion Basque, Aprou-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for irl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ @ 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER er wi & 
LADY'S. LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

GUSTING, BNE DTRWETE). 0.00000 0cccccescccecee 6 
TALMA, with Pointed H: od, Postilion Waist, 

Over- skirt, and Walking Ski * 20 
LADY'S POSTILION BASQI E WRAPPER... “ 93 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for bey y 

from 4 to 12 years old).. . poceece = OP 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ° 29 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French - ke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Lou ress- 

ing Gown) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for bor rv from’ years « 1d) © 39 

| DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET Shirt Waist, 

aud Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

DEL: 6 10 cceneedasessegesbeeneudsepaeed 89 

BASQUE, with Grecian ¢ ape, Open- -front Over- 

skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt .* 2 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 41 
DOLMAN Oars WALKING SUIT. ‘¢ 
DOUBLE TALI APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING ere a 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, wi th Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skit * 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED RE DINGUTE WALK- 

Eee GET cncsccecesess ‘ * 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 43 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necke d Basque e 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Ps cccntsccicceccncucccequcess * 60 

Fol. VL. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walkiug Ski: ° "2 
GIRL'S WARDROB si “Sacque, Sailor “Blo mse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 vears oid) aes 
SLEEVELESS JAUKET WALKING SUI IT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WAL KING 

rE “ 7 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT..............-. ’ |= 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE W AL KING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 28 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GY M- 

NASTIC SUIT... — 80 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT........ “ 82 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE | 


WALKING SUIT 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supphed 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yo rk. 


ANTED.—The United States s Life Insurance Company is now reorganizing its Agency Department, and is 
prepared to negotiate with gentlemen of business ability te act as Agents. 
business iz not considered necessary. Apply at the Home @ffice, 261 Broadway. 


Previous connection with the 
JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 
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READY FOR USE. 


_> — 


as THERE ARE OVER 800 BAXTER STEAM-ENGINES now in daily use, 
and giving perfect satisfaction, all theories are set at nought by PRACTICAL RE- 
SULTS, and a success unprecedented in the history of the Steam-Engine Trade 
in the United States is established. 


Manufactured by COLTS ARMS CO., by special tools and machines, each part may be 
etly 


exa duplicated, and ordered by numbers, as watches, sewing-machines, and fire-arms are. 
Each Boiler is Inspected, Guaranteed, and Insured by THe Hartrorp Steam-Boiter Insur- 
NO EXTRA INSURANCE TO PAY. 

The fact is thas demonstrated beyond question, that, in the perfection of its mechanism, 
{ in the simplicity of its construction, in its adaptability to all purposes where power is 


rom 2 to 10 horse-power, in its SAPETY, and in its great ECONOMY OF 


tands 


ANCE Co, 


red f 


FURL, it ie eaitiateaitis : ‘3 P . 
EL, unequaled. For Circular and Price-List, address 


WM. D. RUSSELL, 





18 PARK PLACH, NEW YORK. 
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BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau Strerr, ) 
New York, July 21, 1873.) 





__ [Aveousr 2, 1873, 


We recommend to our friends and customers for investment of surplus capital, or in exchange 
for Government Bonds— 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 
principal and interest payable in gold coin in New York; interest payable January 1 and July 1; 
coupon and registered. Price 90 and accrued interest. oa 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad is a great East and West Trunk Line, 420 
miles in length, extending from Atlantic tide-water at Richmond to Huntington, the most fayor- 
able point of railroad connection with the Ohio River, and developing the richest Iron, Coal, 
and Timber regions in the United States. 

It is completed and doing a large, profitable, and rapidly-increasing business. 

Its Preight, Traffic, Passenger Travel, and Barnings during the current year will be 
much larger than has heretofore been anticipated, and they are developing with a rapidity which 
shows the Chesapeake and Ohio to be one of the most valuable and successful railroads in the 
country. 

These facts, together with the substantial and enduring character of the Road itkelf, 
its advantages for economical and, profitable operation, and the unquestionable 
security of the bonds of the Company, enable us to recommend them with the utmest 
confidence. 

Pamphlets, containing full information concerning the Road and the country it traverses, will 
be furnished upon application. 

We continue to deal in Government Secwities, Central Pacific, Western Pacific, and 
Chesapeake and Ohio Six per cent. Bonds, buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at the Stock 
Exchange on Commission for Cash, make Collections, receive Deposits, on which we allow inter- 
est at the rate of 4 per cent., and do a general Banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 


BATHING DRESSES, 


GAUZE UNDERSHIRTS, 
LINEN DRAWERS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 
UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 Broadway, N. Y. 


To the Readers of Harper’s Weekly. . 


Knowing the difficulty to procure Fine Wines and Liquors persons have residing at a distance from thc 
City, I am induced to offer a case containing twelve quart bottles, viz: 
2 Bottles Brandy, 3 Bottles Bourbon Whiskey, 2 Bottles Gin, 
3 sind Sherry, 1 Bottle Scotch $6 1 Bottle Port Wine, 
For $14, ond sent to any Address on receipt of the Price, or C.O.D. 
A CHOICE-STOCK OF CIGARS of my own importation. N.B.—Goods delivered in the city free of charge. 


JAMES LIDGERWOOD, 758 Broadway, New York, 


Dealer in Fine Groceries and Family Supplies. 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
; ‘ 
& ACC, 
Organs & Melodeons, So 
The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Mannfactory [NSURANCE COMPANY, 
in the United States, “at | HARTFORD.CONN. 
ENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
J TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO, 
. . Hartrorn, Conn., Jury 1, 1873. 
Now in use, 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same — 
— romatarity ‘. ; Real estate owned by the company, $ 67,000 00 
Sin tenia Cash in bank and hands of agents, 202,409 18 
ge Send for Price-Lists. | Loans on first mortgages real estate, 975,347 56 
Loans on personal and collateral security, 65,859 73 


Address 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Deferred premiums (being balance of semi- 





— - annual and quarterly premiume), 59,542 91 
j GENUINE Accrued interest, . ® PY 38,466 40 

Meerschaum Cominuted commissions, ‘ ‘ 14,171 60 

Goods United States government bonds, . 855,710 00 

Manufactured at 1109 Broadway, near | State and municipal bonds, . 115,050 00 

. the Hoffman House, and at 27 John Railroad stocks and bonds, 129,030 00 

j Strect, in the middle of the block. Bank stocks, . s ‘ a g ‘4 325,306 00 
REPAIRING AND BOILING. Send for Circular. Railway Passengers Assurance Co. Stock, 156,000 00 


Total assets, $2,513,893 38 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


LIABILITIES, 


MANUFACTURED BY | Claims unadjusted and not due, r 173,889 88 
WM E HOOPER & SONS Reserve for re-insurance, life department, 1,349,568 00 
- ’ Reserve for re-insurance, acc. department, 204,672 97 
tw Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, "id. 
$1,728,080 86 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Tarrrr’s Magazin, One Year...... $4 00 
Hanrren’s Werxry, One Year 400 
Tlarrrr’s Bazan, One Year 400 
Harren’s Magazine, Warren's Weexry, and Haneer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, WrrkLy, or 
Bazan will be supplied qratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsortmmers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz | 
Copies for $20 00, without extra cop. } 
The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is M4 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 9 cents a year, payable at the office | 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the | 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United | 


a ES 
Surplus as regards policy-holders, $785,812 53 





&#~ General Accident Policies by the year or month, 
| and Life or Endowment Insurance, at low cash rates. 
Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 


HENRY CAPT. 


OF GENEVA, 
WATCH MANUFACTURER. 


Watches and Traveling Clocks of his own make. 
No. 23 Union Square, New York. 


“STEWART'S 
ELS 


SLATE& MARBLE MANT 


ST.N.Y 


States postage. 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins | 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 

next after the date of the order. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft | 






payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer; 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Dra 

be lost or stolen, it can be renewed withont loss to | 
the sender. | 


220 & 222 WEST 23 





i 1 OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 
KIN GSFORD § in seasons of Cholera or any 
prevailing epidemic, is a most healthful article of ae. 
It is made from the most delicate part of INDIA? 
CORN, and is perfectly pure. It is easy of digestion, 
anda delicious and most nutritious Summer Food. 
For 40 years it has stood unrivaled for purity and per- 
fection. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Get none ae 
the Oriainal Preparation, with T. KINGSFOR 
& SON’S name on each package. 


Terns For Apvertistne tx Harrrr's WEEKLY AND 
Tlarrerr’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly, —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Or all the French towns, Pau is perhaps the 
most charmingly situated, commanding as it 
does a magnificent view over the chain of the 
Western Pyrenees. Its winter climate, too, is 
nearly perfect, possessing an almost entire im- 
munity from those keen, sharp winds, those chill- 
ing rains and mists, and those abrupt variations 
of temperature which are not altogether unknown 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SKETCHES 


IN THE 


PYRENE 


E §. 


PANORAMA FROM THE PLACE ROYALE, PAU. 


on a lofty ridge on the right bank of the river, 
or Gave de Pau, and contains about 26,000 in- 
habitants. ‘The view of the Pyrenees is well 
seen, either from the castle and its terraces, or 
from the park, or from the extremity of the 
gravelly promenade near the centre of the town 
called the Place Royale. This latter is the point 
from which the picture is taken. The range of 





foreground appear the venerable castle of Pau 
and the river bordered with trees. 

The castle, where Henry IV. was born, in 
1553, is the most conspicuous and interesting 
building in the town. It stands on the point of 
a promontory overlooking the river and bridge. 
The five towers of the castle, and the outer wall 
which connects them, are the oldest part, and 


| 
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ists of 1793, was restored by Louis Patnirre 
with great splendor and good taste. One of the 
most inte Hunry LV.'s cradle, 
made of a large tortoise-shell. 

No place in the Pyrenees surpasses in beauty of 
situation and in variety and interest of excursions 
the Baths of Luchon. 
about 4000 inhabitants, has been much improved 


resting relics is 


Lhe town, which contains 





THE ETABLISSEMENT 


even at such favored spots as Nice and Montpel- 
lier. In the wintér the climate is mild and dry, 
accompanied with a remarkable stillness of the 
atmosphere. Hence it is a great place of resort 
for invalids, and great numbers flock thither as 
soon as the swallows begin to fly southward. 
The town, which is the ancient capital of the lit- 
tle kingdom of French Navarre and Béarn, stands 


PIC DE GER. 


| 
| 
| 


AND PARK OF LUCHON. 


the Pyrenees presents a strikingly beautiful and 
varied outline of peaks, cones, and ridges rising 
against the southern horizon. Two summits are 
pre-eminent from their elevation and slope: the 
Pic du Midi de Pau, with vertical sides and 
cloven crest, and the Pic du Midi de Bigorre. 
These mountains are seen through the gaps in a 
chain of round-backed wooded hills, while in the 








THE CHATEAU AT PAU, 


date from the time of Gaston Pua@nvus, Comte 
de Foix, who founded the castle about 1363, 
though it is said that the viscounts of Béarn built 
there as early as the tenth century. The tallest 
tower, or donjon, named after Gaston pr Forx, 
is of brick, furnished with loop-holes, and rises 
to a height of 115 feet. The interior of the 
castle, which had been sacked by the revolution- 


CE Bory of 





A PYRENEAN SHEPHERDESS. 








of late by the construction of handsome houses, 
and is rising as a place of fashionable resort. 
The two chief streets are shaded with triple rows 
of lime-trees, so that the visitor can stroll about 
and enjoy the mountain views protected from the 
sun, ‘The new bathing establishment appears 
on the left-hand side of the picture. It stands 
at the foot of a precipitous wooded hill. ‘The 


GORGE DU HOURAT. 
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waters are chiefly sulphurous. The Romans 
were well acquainted with these hot springs. ; 
Traveling between Eaux-Bonnes and Eaux- 
Chaudes, as we issue from the village of Laruns, 
we might suppose that we had reached the end 
of the valley, as we see before us a high wall of 
and it is not till we get very near that we 





rock, q 
perceive the Hourat, or gorge, through which 
rushes the furious torrent of the Larienzé. For- 


merly there was only a mule track between La- 
runs and Eaux-Chaudes, but in 1849, after very 
great labor, a road was carried directly through 
the gorge into the valley, thus avoiding the steep 
and awkward ascent and descent of the Hourat. 
"The peasantry of Béarn still retain their primi- 
tive costume. the men wearing the béret, which 
resembles the Scotch bonnet, and a red sash 
round the waist; the women covering their heads 
with a red hood. Arcadian ideas of shepherd- 
esses seldom include the umbrellas, but it will 
be observed that the lady in the sketch carries 
one worthy of Mrs. Gamp. 

The Pie de Ger, as seen from Laruns, is a most 
peculiar-looking mountain, with sides as steep as 
a wall, It is not, however, very difficult of 
ascent, and rewards those who climb its 8573 
feet with a splendid view of the other mountains 
and of the cities of the plain, such as Pau and 
Tarbes. 


(@ontinued from No. 864, page 635.) 
THE PARISIANS. 
Ry EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON), 


Arruor or “Petra,” “Tie Caxtoss,” “Tig Last 
or THE Barons,” “My Nove,” “Tue 
Comine Race,” ETO., ETO, 





BOOK EIGHTH. 
CHAPTER I. 

Ox the Sth of May the vote of the Plébiscite 
was recorded—between seven and eight millions 
of Frenchmen in support of the imperial pro- 
gramme—in plain words, of the Emperor him- 
self —against a minority of 1,500,000. But 
among the 1,500,000 were the old throne-shak- 
ers—those who compose and those who lead the 
mob of Paris. On the 14th, as Rameau was 
about to quit the editorial bureau of his printing- 
office. a note was brought in to him, which 
strongly excited his nervous system. It con- 
tained a request to see him forthwith, signed by 
those two distinguished foreign members of the 
Secret Council of Ten, Thaddeus Loubisky and 
Leonardo Raselli. 

The meetings of that Council had been so long 
suspended that Rameau had almost forgotten its 
existence. He gave orders to admit the con- 
spirators. The two men entered—the Pole, tall, 
stalwart, and with martial stride; the Italian, 
small, emaciated, with skulking, noiseless, cat- 
like step—both looking wondrous threadbare, 
and in that state called *‘ shabby genteel,” which 
belongs to the man who can not work for his 
livelihood, and assumes a superiority over the 
man who can. ‘Their outward appearance was 
in notable discord with that of the poet-politician 
—he all new in the last fashions of Parisian ele- 
gance, and redolent of Parisian prosperity and 
extrait de Mousseline! 

** Confrére,” said the Pole, seating himself on 
the edge of the table, while the Italian leaned 
against the mantel-piece, and glanced round the 
room with furtive eye, as if to detect its inner- 
most secrets, or decide where safest to drop a 
lucifer match for its conflagration—“ confrére,” 
said the Pole, ‘‘ your country needs you—” 

** Rather the cause of all countries,” interposed 
the Italian, softly—‘* Humanity.” 

‘* Please to explain yourselves. But stay; wait 
a moment,” said Rameau; and rising, he went 
to the door, opened it, looked forth, ascertained 
that the coast was clear, then reclosed the door 
as cautiously as a prudent man closes his pocket 
whenever shabby-genteel visitors appeal to him 
in the cause of his country, still more if they ap- 
peal in that of Humanity. 

** Confrére,” said the Pole, ‘‘ this day a move- 
ment is to be made—a demonstration on behalf 
of your country—” 

**Of Humanity.” again softly interposed the 

talian. 

** Attend and share it,” said the Pole. 

** Pardon me,” said Rameau, ‘* I do not know 
what you mean. I am now the editor of a jour- 
nal in which the proprietor does not countenance 
violence ; and if you come to me as a member 
of the Council, you must be aware that I should 
obey no orders but that of its president, whom I 
have not seen for nearly a year; indeed, I know 
not if the Council still exists.” 

**The Council exists, and with it the obliga- 
tions it imposes,” replied Thaddeus, ‘‘ Pam- 
pered with luxury”—here the Pole raised his 
voice—‘‘ do you dare to reject the voice of Pov- 
erty and Freedom ?” 

*‘Hush, dear but too vehement confrére,” 
murmured the bland Italian; ‘‘ permit me to 
dispel the reasonable doubts of our confrére ;” 
and he took out of his breast pocket a paper, 
which he presented to Rameau. On it were 
written these words: 

‘This evening, May 14. Demonstration.— 
Faubourg du Temple.—Watch events, under or- 
ders of A. M. Bid the youngest member take 
that first opportunity to test nerves and discre- 
tion. He is not to act, but to observe.” 

a as appended to this instruction, 
hut a cipher intelligible to all members of the 
ouncil as significant of ite president, Jean Le- 
bean. 

“If T err not,” said the Italian, “ Citizen 
Rameau is our youngest confrere,” 

Rameau paused. ‘The penalties for disobedi- 
ence to an order of the President of the Council 


‘O nime w 


were too formidable to be disregarded. There 
could be no doubt that, though his name was 
not mentioned, he, Rameau, was accurately des- 
ignated the youngest member of the Council. 
Still, however he might have owed his present 
position to the recommendation of Lebeau, there 
was nothing in the conversation of M. de Mau- 
léon which would warrant participation in a 
popular émeute by the editor of a journal belong- 
ing to that mocker of the mob. Ah! but—and 
here again he glanced over the paper—he was 
asked ‘‘ not to act, but to observe.” ‘To observe 
was the duty of a journalist. He might go to 
the demonstration as De Mauléon confessed he 
had gone to the Communist Club—a philosoph- 
ical spectator. 

“You do not disobey this order?” said the 
Pole, crossing his arms. 

‘*T shall certainly go into the Faubourg du 
Temple this evening,” answered Rameau, dryly. 
**T have business that way.” ! 

‘ Bon!” said the Pole. ‘I did not think 
you would fail us, though you do edit a journal 
which says not a word on the duties that bind 
the French people to the resuscitation of Po- 
land.” 

‘* And is not pronounced in decided accents 
upon the cause of the human race,” put in the 
Italian, whispering. 

‘*I do not write the political articles in Le 
Sens Commun,” answered Rameau; ‘‘and 
suppose that our president is satisfied with them, 
since he recommended me to the preference of 
the person who does. Have you more to say? 
Pardon me, my time is precious, for it does not 
belong to me.” 

**Eno!” said the Italian; ‘* we will detain you 
no longer.” Here, with bow and smile, he glided 
toward the door. 

‘* Confrére,” muttered the Pole, lingering, 
**vou must have become very rich! Do not for- 
get the wrongs of Poland—I am their Represent- 
ative—I—speaking in that character, not as my- 
self individually—J have not breakfasted !” 
Rameau, too thoroughly Parisian not to be as 
lavish of his own money as he was envious of an- 
other’s, slipped some pieces of gold into the Pole’s 
hand, The Pole’s bosom heaved with manly emo- 
tion. ‘‘ These pieces bear the effigies of the tyrant 
—I accept them as redeemed from disgrace by 
their uses to Freedom.” 

‘* Share them with Signor Raselli in the name 
of the same cause,” whispered Rameau, with a 
smile he might haveplagiarized from De Mauléon, 

The Italian, whose ear was inured to whis- 
pers, heard and turned round as he stood at the 
threshold. 

‘*No, confrére of France—no, confrére of Po- 
land—I am Italian. All ways to take the life of 
an enemy are honorable—no way is honorable 
which begs money from a friend.” 

An hour or so later Rameau was driven in his 
comfortable coupé to the Faubourg du Temple. 

Suddenly, at the angle of a street, his coach- 
man was stopped—a rough-looking man appeared 
at the door—‘‘ Descend, mon petit bourgeois.” 
Behind the rough-looking man were menacing 
faces. 

Rameau was not physically a coward—very few 
Frenchmen are, still fewer Parisians; and still 
fewer, no matter what their birth-place, the men 
whom we call vain—the men who overmuch covet 
distinction, and overmuch dread reproach. 

** Why should I descend at your summons 
said Rameau, haughtily. ‘* Bah! Coachman, 
drive on!” 

The rough-looking man opened the door, and 
silently extended a hand to Rameau, saying, gen- 
tly, ‘*’Take my advice, mon bourgeois. Get out 
—we want your carriage. It is a day of barri- 
cades—every little helps, even your coupé!” 

While this man spoke, others gesticulated ; 
some shrieked out, ‘‘ He is an employer; he 
thinks he can drive over the employed!” Some 
leader of the crowd—a Parisian crowd always has 
aclassical leader, who has never read the classics— 
thundered forth, ‘* Tarquin’s car!” ** Down with 
Tarquin!” Therewith came a yell, ‘A da lan- 
terne— Tarquin!” 

We Anglo-Saxons, of the old country or the 
new, are not familiarized to the dread roar of a 
populace delighted to have a Roman authority 
for tearing us to pieces; still Americans know 
what is Lynch-law. Rameau was in danger of 

Lynch-law, when suddenly a face not unknown 
to him interposed between himself and the rough- 
looking man. 

**Ha!” cried this new-comer. ‘‘ My young 
confrere, Gustave Rameau, welcome! Citizens, 
make way. I answer for this patriot—I, Armand 
Monnier. Hecomestohelpus, Is this the way 
you receive bim ?” ‘Thenin low voice to Rameau, 
‘**Come out. Give your coupé to the barricade. 
What matters such rubbish? Trust to me—I 
expected you. Hist!—Lebeau bids me see that 
you are safe,” 

Rameau then, seeking to drape himself in maj- 
esty—as the aristocrats of journalism in a city 
wherein no other aristocracy is recognized natu- 
rally and commendably do when ignorance com- 
bined with physical strength asserts itself to be a 
power beside which the power of knowledge is 
what a learned poodle is to 4 tiger—Rameau 
then descended from his coupé, and said to this 
Titan of labor, as a French marquis might have 
said to his valet, and as when the French marquis 
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has become a ghost of the past the man who keeps 
a coupé says to the man who mends his wheels, 
** Honest fellow, I trust you.” 

Monnier led the journalist through the mob to 
the rear of the barricade hastily constructed. 
Here were assembled very motley groups. 

The majority being ragged boys, the gamins 
of Paris, commingled with several women of no 
reputable appearance, some dingily, some gaudi- 
ily appareled, the crowd did not appear as if 
the business in hand was a very serious one. 
Amidst the din of voices the sound of laughter 





rose predominant, jests and bons mots flew from 





lip to lip. ‘The astonishing good humor of the 
Parisians was not yet excited into the ferocity 
that grows out of it by a street contest. It was 
less like a popular émeute than a gathering of 
school-boys, bent not less on fun than on mischief. 
But still amidst this gayer crowd were sinister, 
lowering faces ; the fiercest were not those of the 
very poor, but rather of artisans who, to judge by 
their dress, seemed well off—of men belonging to 
yet higher grades. Rameau distinguished among 
these the Médecin des Pauvres, the philosophical 
atheist, sundry young long-haired artists, middle- 
aged writers for the Republican press, in close 
neighborhood with ruffians of villainous aspect, 
who might have been newly returned from the 
galleys. None were regularly armed, still re- 
volvers and muskets and long knives were by no 
means unfrequently interspersed among the riot- 
ers. The whole scene was to Rameau a confused 
panorama, and the dissonant tumult of yells and 
laughter, of menace and joke, began rapidly to 
act on his impressionable nerves. He felt that 
which is the prevalent character of a Parisian 
riot—the intoxication of an impulsive sympathy. 
Coming there as a reluctant spectator, if action 
commenced, he would have been borne readily 
into the thick of the action—he could not have 
helped it; already he grew impatient of the sus- 
pense of strife. Monnier having deposited him 
safely with his back toa wall, at the corner of a 
street handy for flight, if flight became expedient, 
had left him for several minutes, having business 
elsewhere. Suddenly the whisper of the Italian 
stole into his ear—*‘ These men are fools. This is 
not the way to do business—this does not hurt the 
Robber of Nice—Garibald’s Nice. They should 
have left it to me.” 

** What would you do?” 

**T have invented a new machine,” whispered 
the Friend of Humanity ; ‘‘it would remove all 
at one blow—lion and lioness, whelpand jackals— 
and then the Revolution if you will !—not this pal- 
try tumult. The cause of the human race is be- 
ing frittered away. Iam disgusted with Lebeau. 
Thrones are not overturned by gamins.” 

Before Rameau could answer, Monnier rejoin- 
ed him. ‘The artisan’s face was overcast—his 
lips compressed, yet quivering with indignation. 
‘* Brother,” he said to Rameau, *‘ to-day the cause 
is betrayed” —(the word trahi was just then com- 
ing into vogue at Paris)—‘‘ the blouses I counted 
on are recreant. I have just learned that all is 
quiet in the other Quartiers where the rising was 
to have been simultaneous with this. We are in 
a guet-apens—the soldiers will be down on usin a 
few minutes—hark! don’t you hear the distant 
tramp? Nothing for us but to die like men. Our 
blood will be avenged later. Here!” and he 
thrust a revolver into Rameau’s hand. ‘Then, 
with a lusty voice that rang through the crowd, 
he shouted, *‘ Vive le peuple!” The rioters 
caught and re-echoed the cry, mingled with 
other cries, ‘‘ Vive la République! Vive le dra- 
peau rouge !” 

The shouts were yet at their full when a strong 
hand grasped Monnier’s arm, and a clear, deep 
but low voice thrilled through his ear—‘‘ Obey! 
—I warned you. No fight to-day. Time not ripe. 
All that is needed is done—do not undo it. Hist! 
the Sergens de Ville are force enough to disperse 
the swarm of those gnats. Behind the Sergens 
come soldiers who will not fraternize. Lose not 
one life to-day. The morrow when we shall 
need every man—nay, every gamin—will dawn 
soon, Answer not. Obey!” The same strong 
hand, quitting its hold on Monnier, then seized 
Rameau by the wrist, and the same deep voice 
said, ‘‘Come with me.” Rameau, turning in 
amaze, not unmixed with anger, saw beside him 
a tall man with sombrero hat pressed close over 
his head, and in the blouse of a laborer, but 
through such disguise he recognized the pale gray 
whiskers and green spectacles of Lebeau. He 
yielded passively to the grasp that led him away 
down the deserted street at the angle. 

At the further end of that street, however, 
was heard the steady thud of hoofs. 

**The soldiers are taking the mob at its rear,” 
said Lebeau, calmly; ‘‘ we have not a moment 
to lose—this way ;” and he plunged into a dis- 
mal court, then into a labyrinth of lanes, follow- 
ed mechanically by Rameau. They issued at 
last on the Boulevards, in which the usual loun- 
gers were quietly sauntering, wholly unconscious 
of the riot elsewhere. ‘‘ Now take that jfiacre 
and go home; write down your impressions of 

what you have seen, and take your MS. to M. 
de Mauléon.” Lebeau here quitted him. 

Meanwhile all happened as Lebeau had pre- 
dicted. The Sergens de Ville showed them- 
selves in front of the barricades ; a small troop 
of mounted soldiers appeared in the rear. The 
mob greeted the first with yells and a shower of 
stones ; at the sight of the last they fled in all di- 
rections; and the Sergens de Ville, calmly scal- 
ing the barricades, carried off in triumph, as 
prisoners of war, four gamins, three women, and 
one Irishman, loudly protesting innocence, and 
shrieking, ‘‘ Murther!” So ended that first in- 
glorious rise against the Plébiscite and the em- 
pire, on the 14th of May, 1870. 


FROM ISAURA CICOGNA TO MADAME DE 
GRANTMESNIL. 

“Saturpay, May 21, 1870. _ 

**T am still, dearest Eulalie, under the ex- 
citement of impressions wholly new to me. I 
have this day witnessed one of those scenes 
which take us out of our private life, not into 
the world of fiction, but of history, in which we 
live as in the life of a nation. You know how 
intimate I have become with Valérie Duplessis. 
She is in herself so charming in her combination 
of petulant willfulness and guileless natveté that 
she might sit as a model for one of your exqui- 
site heroines. Her father, who is in great fa- 
vor at court, had tickets for the Salle des Etats 
of the Louvre to-day—when, as the journals will 
tell you, the results of the Plébiscite were formal- 





ly announced to the Emperor—and I accompa- 
nied him and Valérie. I felt, on entering the hal] 
as if I had been living for months in an atmos. 
phere of false rumors, for those I chiefly meet 
in the circles of artists and men of letters, and 
the wits and fldneurs who haunt such circles 
are nearly all hostile to the Emperor. ‘They 
agree, at least, in asserting the decline of his 
popularity, the failure of his intellectual powers 
—ain predicting his downfall, deriding the notion 
of a successor in his son. Well, I know not how 
to reconcile these statements with the spectacle 
I have beheld to-day. 

**In the chorus of acclamation amidst which 
the Emperor entered the hall it seemed as if one 
heard the voice of the France he had just ap- 
pealed to. If the Fates are really weaving woe 
and shame in his woof, it is in hues which, to 
mortal eyes, seem brilliant with glory and joy. 

** You will read the address of the President 
of the Corps Législatif. I wonder how it will 
strike you. I own fairly that me it wholly car- 
ried away. At each sentiment I murmured to 
myself, ‘Is not this true? and, if true, are 
France and human nature ungrateful ?’ 

***It is now,’ said the president, ‘eighteen 
years since France, wearied with confusion and 
anxious for security, confiding in your genius 
and the Napoleonic dynasty, placed in your 
hands, together with the Imperial Crown, the 
authority which the public necessity demanded.’ 
Then the address proceeded to enumerate the 
blessings that ensued—social order speedily re- 
stored—the welfare of all classes of society pro- 
moted—advances in commerce and mannfactures 
to an extent hitherto unknown. Is not this true? 
and if so, are you, noble daughter of France, un- 
grateful ? 

‘*Then came words which touched me deep- 
ly—me, who, knowing nothing of politics, still 
feel the link that unites Art to Freedom. ‘ But 
fror ue first your Majesty has looked forward 
to the time when this concentration of power 
would no longer correspond to the aspirations 
of a tranquil and reassured country, and fore- 
seeing the progress of modern society, you pro- 
claimed that ‘‘ Liberty must be the crowning of 
the edifice.”’ Passing then over the previous 
gradual advances in popular government, the 
president came to the ‘present self-abnegation, 
unprecedented in history,’ and to the vindication 
of that Plébiscite which I have heard so assailed 
—viz., Fidelity to the great principle upon which 
the throne was founded required that so impor- 
tant a modification of a power bestowed by the 
people should not be made without the partici- 
pation of the people themselves. Then, enumer- 
ating the millions who had welcomed the new 
form of government, the president paused a sec- 
ond or two, as if with suppressed emotion, and 
every one present held his breath, till, in a deep- 
er voice, through which there ran a quiver that 
thrilled through the hall, he concluded with, 
‘France is with you; France places the cause 
of liberty under the protection of your dynasty 
and the great bodies of the state.’ Is France 
with him? I know not; but if the malcontents 
of France had been in the hall at that moment, 
I believe they would have felt the power of that 
wonderful sympathy which compels all the hearts 
in great audiences to beat in accord, and would 
have answered, ‘ It is true.’ 

** All eyes now fixed on the Emperor, and I 
noticed few eyes which were not moist with tears. 
You know that calm, unrevealing face of his—a 
face which sometimes disappoints expectation. 
But there is that in it which I have seen in 
no other, but which I can imagine to have been 
common to the Romans of old, the dignity that 
arises from self-control—an expression which 
seems removed from the elation of joy, the de- 
= of sorrow—not unbecoming to one who 

as known great vicissitudes of Fortune, and is 
prepared alike for her frowns or her smiles. 

**T had looked at that face while M. Schneider 
was reading the address—it moved not a muscle ; 
it might have been a face of marble: even when 
at moments the words were drowned in applause, 
and the Empress, striving at equal composure, 
still allowed us to see a movement of her eyelids 
—a tremble on her lips. The boy at his right, 
heir to his dynasty, had his looks fixed on the 
president, as if eagerly swallowing each word in 
the address, save once or twice, when he looked 
round the hall curiously, and with a smile, as a 
mere child might look. He struck me as a mere 
child. Next to the Prince was one of those 
countenances which, once seen, are never to be 
forgotten—the true Napoleonic type, brooding, 
thoughtful, ominous, beautiful, but not with the 
serene energy that characterizes the head of the 
first Napoleon when Emperor, and wholly with- 
out the restless eagerness for action which is 
stamped in the lean outline of Napoleon when 
First Consul. No; in Prince Napoleon there is 
the beauty to which, as woman, I could never 
give my heart—were I man, the intellect that 
would not command my trust. But, neverthe- 
less, in beauty it is signal, and in that beauty the 
expression of intellect is predominant. 

‘*Oh, dear Eulalie, how I am digressing! 
The Emperor spoke—and believe me, Ealalie, 
whatever the journals or your compatriots may 
insinuate, there is in that man no signs of de- 
clining intellect or failing health. I care not 
what may be his years, but that man is in mind 
and in health as young as Cesar when he crossed 
the Rubicon. 

**The old cling to the past—they do not go 
forward to the future. ‘There was no going back 
in that speech of the Emperor. ‘There was 
something grand and something young in the 
modesty with which he put aside all references 
to that which his empire had done in the past, 
and said, with a simple earnestness of manner 
which I can not adequately describe : 

***We must more than ever look fearlessly 
forward to the future. Who can be opposed to 
the progressive march of a régime founded by a 

















great people in the midst of political disturbance, 
and which now is fortified by liberty ?’ 

‘*As he closed, the walls of that vast hall 
seemed to rock with an applause that must have 
been heard on the other side of the Seine. 

‘6 ¢ Vive [ Empereur !’ 

6 ¢ Vive [Impératrice !’ 

“** Vive le Prince Impérial!’ And the last 
cry was yet more prolonged than the others, as 
if to affirm the dynasty. 

‘¢Certainly I can imagine no court in the old 
days of chivalry more splendid than the audience 
in that grand hall of the Louvre. To the right 
of the throne all the embassadors of the civilized 
world in the blaze of their rich costumes and 
manifold orders. In the gallery at the left, yet 
more behind, the dresses and jewels of the dames 
d'honneur and of the great officers of state. And 
when the Empress rose to depart, certainly my 
fancy can not picture a more queen-like image, 
or one that seemed more in unison with the rep- 
resentation of royal pomp and power. The very 
dress, of a color which would have been fatal to 
the beauty of most women equally fair—a deep 
golden color (Valérie profanely called it buff) 
—seemed so to suit the splendor of the ceremony 
and the day; it seemed as if that stately form 
stood in the midst of a sunlight reflected from 
itself. Day seemed darkened when that sun- 
light passed away. 

**] fear you will think I have suddenly grown 
servile to the gauds and shows of mere royalty. 
I ask myself if that be so—I think not. Surely 
it is a higher sense of greatness which has been 
impressed on me by the pageant of to-day: I 
feel as if there were brought vividly before me 
the majesty of France, through the representa- 
tion of the ruler she has crowned. 

‘**T feel also as if there, in that hall, I found 
a refuge from all the warring contests in which 
no two seem to me in agreement as to the sort 
of government to be established in place of the 
present. The ‘Liberty’ clamored for by one 
would cut the throat of the ‘ Liberty’ worshiped 
by another. 

‘*T see a thousand phantom forms of LrBer- 
tr, but only one living symbol of OkxpER—that 
which spoke from a throne to-day.” 

* * * x * - 7 

Isaura left her letter uncompleted. On the 
following Monday she was present at a crowded 
soirée given by M. Louvier. Among the guests 
were some of the most eminent leaders of the 
Opposition, including that vivacious master of 
sharp sayings, M. P——, whom Savarin entitled 
**the French Sheridan.” If laws could be framed 
in epigrams, he would be also the French Solon. 

There, too, was Victor de Mauléon, regarded 
by the Republican party with equal admiration 
and distrust. For the distrust he himself pleas- 
antly accounted in talk with Savarin. 

** How can I expect to be trusted? I rep- 
resent ‘Common-Sense.’ Every Parisian likes 
Common-Sense in print, and cries, ‘Je suis trahi,’ 
when Common-Sense is to be put into action.” 

A group of admiring listeners had collected 
round one (perhaps the most brilliant) of those 
oratorical lawyers by whom, in France, the re- 
spect for all law has been so often talked away. 
He was speaking of the Saturday's ceremonial 
with eloquent indignation. It was a mockery to 
France to talk of her placing Liberty under the 
protection of the empire. 

There was a flagrant token of the military 
force under which civil freedom was held in the 
very dress of the Emperor and his insignificant 
son: the first in the uniform of a General of Di- 
vision; the second, forsooth, in that of a Sous- 
Lieutenant. Then other liberal chiefs chimed 
in. ‘*The army,” said one, ‘‘was an absurd 
expense; it must be put down.” ‘The world 
was grown too civilized for war,” said another. 
‘*'The Empress was priest-ridden,” said a third, 
**Churches might be tolerated—Voltaire built 
a church, but a church simply to the God of Na- 
ture, not of priestcraft.” And so on. 

Isaura, whom any sneer at religion pained and 
revolted, here turned away from the orators to 
whom she had before been listening with earnest 
attention, and her eyes fell on the countenance 
of De Mauléon, who was seated opposite. The 
countenance startled her, its expression was 80 
angrily scornful. That expression, however, van- 
ished at once as De Mauléon’s eye met her own, 
and drawing his chair near to her, he said, smil- 
ing, ‘Your look tells me that I almost fright- 
ened you by the ill-bred frankness with which 
my face must have betrayed my anger at hear- 
ing such imbecile twaddle from men who aspyre 
to govern our turbulent France. You remem- 
ber that after Lisbon was destroyed by an earth- 
quake a quack advertised ‘pills against earth- 
quakes.’ ‘These messieurs are not so cunning as 
the quack; he did not name the ingredients of 
his pills.” 

** But, M. de Mauléon,” said Isaura, ‘‘ if you, 
being opposed to the empire, think so ill of the 
wisdom of those who would destroy it, are you 
prepared with remedies for earthquakes more ef- 
ficacious than their pills?” 

“TI reply as a famous English statesman, 
when in opposition, replied to a somewhat sim- 
ilar question, ‘I don’t prescribe till I'm called 
in. 


**To judge by the seven millions and a half 
whose votes were announced on Saturday, and 
by the enthusiasm with which the Emperor was 
greeted, there is too little fear of an earthquake 
for a good trade to the pills of these messieurs, 
or for fair play to the remedies you will not dis- 
close till called in.” 

“* Ah, mademoiselle, playful wit from lips not 
formed for politics makes me forget all about 
emperors and earthquakes. Pardon that com- 
monplace compliment. Remember I am a 
Frenchman, and can not help being frivolous.” 

“*You rebuke my presumption too gently. 
True, I ought not to intrude political subjects on 
one like you—I understand so little about them 
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—but this is my excuse, "I so desire to know 
more. 

M. de Mauléon paused, and looked at her 
earnestly with a kindly, half-compassionate look, 
wholly free from the impertinence of gallantry. 
** Young poetess,” he said, softly, *‘ you care for 
politics! Happy indeed is he—and whether he 
succeed or fail in his ambition abroad, proud 
should he be of an ambition crowned at home— 
he who has made you desire to know more of 
politics!” 

The girl felt the blood surge to her temples. 
How could she have been so self-confessed ! 
She made no reply, nor did M. de Mauléon seem 
to expect one. With that rare delicacy of high- 
breeding which appears in France to belong toa 
former generation he changed his tone, and went 
on as if there had been no interruption to the 
question her words implied : 

**You think the empire secure—that it is 
menaced by no earthquake? You deceive your- 
self. The Emperor began with a fatal mistake, 
but a mistake it needs many years to discover. 
He disdained the slow natural process of adjust- 
ment between demand and supply—employer 
and workmen. He desired—no ignoble ambi- 
tion—to make Paris the wonder of the world, 
the eternal monument of his reign. In so doing 
he sought to create artificial modes of content 
for revolutionary workmen. Never has any 
ruler had such tender heed of manual labor to 
the disparagement of intellectual culture. Paris 
is embellished ; Paris is the wonder of the world. 
Other great towns have followed its example; 
they too have their rows of palaces and tem- 
ples. Well, the time comes when the magician 

can no longer give work to the spirits he raises ; 
then they must fall on him and rend: out of the 
very houses he built for the better habitation of 
workmen will flock the malcontents who cry, 
‘Down with the empire!’ On the 2Ist day 
of May you witnessed the pompous ceremony 
which announces to the empire a vast majority 
of votes that will be utterly useless to it, except 
as food for gunpowder in the times that are at 
hand. Seven days before, on the 14th of May, 
there was a riot in the Faubourg du Temple— 
easily put down—you scarcely hear of it. That 
riot was not the less necessary to those who 
would warn the empire that it is mortal. True, 
the riot disperses ; but it is unpunished: riot un- 
punished is arevolution begun. The earthquake 
is nearer than you think; and for that earth- 
quake what are the pills yon quacks advertise ? 
They prate of an age too enlightened for war ; 
they would mutilate the army—nay, disband it 
if they could—with Prussia next door to France. 
Prussia, desiring, not unreasonably, to take that 
place in the world which France now holds, will 
never challenge France—if she did she would be 
too much in the wrong to find a second; Prussia, 
knowing that she has to do with the vainest, the 
most conceited, the rashest antagonist that ever 
flourished a rapier into the face of a spadassin— 
Prussia will make France challenge her. 

** And how do ces messieurs deal with the 
French army? Jo they dare say to the minis- 
ters, ‘Reform it?’ Do they dare say, ‘Prefer 
for men whose first duty it is to obey—discipline 
to equality; insist on the distinction between 
the officer and the private, and never confound 
it; Prussian officers are well-educated gentle- 
men—see that yours are?’ Oh no! they are 
democrats too stanch not to fraternize with an 
armed mob; they content themselves with grudg- 
ing an extra sou to the Commissariat, and wink- 
ing at the millions fraudulently pocketed by some 
‘Liberal contractor.’ Dieudes dieux! France 
to be beaten, not as at Waterloo by hosts com- 
bined, but in fair duel by a single foe! Oh, the 
shame! the shame! But-as the French army 
is now organized, beaten she must be, if she 
meets the march of the German.” 

‘You appall me with your sinister predic- 
tions,” said Isaura; ‘‘ but, happily, there is no 
sign of war. M. Duplessis, who is in the conti- 
dence of the Emperor, told us only the other 
day that Napoleon, on learning the result of the 
Plébiscite, said, *The foreign journalists who 
have been insisting that the empire can not co- 
exist with free institutions will no longer hint 
that it can be safely assailed from without.’ And 
more than ever I may say, L’ Empire c'est la paix!” 

Monsieur de Mauléon shrugged his shoulders. 
“The old story—Troy and the wooden horse.” 

‘*Tell me, M. de Mauléon, why do you, who 
so despise the Opposition, join with it in oppos- 
ing the empire ?” 

‘*Mademoiselle, the empire opposes me. 
While it lasts I can not be evena Deputé; when 
it is gone—Heaven knows what I may be, per- 
haps Dictator—one thing you may rely upon, 
that I would, if not Dictator myself, support any 
man who was better fitted for that task.” 

‘* Better fitted to destroy the liberty which he 
pretended to fight for!” 

**Not exactly so,” replied M. de Mauléon, 
imperturbably. ‘‘ Better fitted to establish a 
good government in lieu of the bad one he had 
fought against, and the much worse governments 
that would seek to turn France into a mad-house, 
and make the maddest of the inmates the mad- 
doctor.” He turned away, and here their con- 
versation ended. 

But it so impressed Isaura that the same night 
she concluded her letter to Madame de Grant- 
mesnil by giving a sketch of its substance, pref- 
aced by an ingenuous confession that she felt 
less sanguine confidence in the importance of the 
applauses which had greeted the Emperor at the 
Saturday’s ceremonial, and ending thus: ‘* I can 
but confusedly transcribe the words of this sin- 
gular man, and can give you no notion of the 
manner and the voice which made them elo- 
quent. ‘Tell me, can there be any truth in his 
gloomy predictions? I try not to think so, but 
they seem to rest over that brilliant hall of the 
Louvre like an ominous thunder-cloud.” 


_ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








YOUTH AND OLD AGE. 


Every body desires to live long, but nobody 
wants to be old, says Swift. In one sense this 
1s not an unreasonable wish, for age simply 
counted by years is a very arbitrary mode of 
reckoning. If it could be foreseen how long 
the bodily and mental constitution would main- 
tain their vigor, then the period of age setting in 
might be calculated with some accuracy. As it 
is, many men of fifty are older than others a score 
of years their senior. Decrepitude and deaden- 
ed faculties are old age whenever they come. 
We of necessity use the term whether speaking 
of decay or length of days; but people may be 
excused from appropriating the epithet old to 
themselves when the spring of life still iasts in 
them. All vigorous septuagenarians resent the 
civiliiies of forward politeness, officious in its 
offer of assistance. Even those reverential 
marks of deference which have got the Spartan 
youth so much credit with posterity, would cer- 
tainly not suit the taste of our more advanced 
civilization. The astute man of the world, how- 
ever many years he counts, prefers to meet men 
as equals while he meets them at all. It is only 
when a certain point is reached and retirement 
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of women. ‘Out of the fullness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh,” says Morolf. ‘‘ You are 
always thinking of your wives and concubines, 
and therefore you are so eloquent in their praise.” 
Salomon now recites his own fine chapter from 
the book of Proverbs in praise of a virtuous wife; 
but Morolf declares that is a mere fancy sketch, 
and utters, as a contrast, a series of coarse and 
indiscriminate libels on women. He reminds 
the king that, at the creation, God looked on all 
the works that he had made, and saw that they 
were good; but that after woman was made the 
earth was cursed. At this juncture Nathan the 
prophet interposes, and prudently advises King 
Salomon to cease from further argument with 
Morolf. The king replies by quoting one of his 
own proverbs, ** Answer a fool according to his 
folly,” and then prosecutes the argument. At 
last, fatigued by the boor’s impudence and per- 
tinacity, he declines to go on with the discussion, 
and Morolf of course claims the victory. But 
an insurrection of the king’s wives and concu- 
bines follows, and in obedience to their demand 
the fool is condemned to be hanged. In recog- 
nition of some alleviations of royal ennui afford- 
ed by Morolf’s broad humor, the king gives him 





is courted, when age is alike felt and acknowl- 
edged a distinction by the bearer of a weight of 
years, and those who admire how worthily and 
reverently they are borne, that open demonstra- 
tions of respect are appropriate. 

No house, said Sydney Smith, is well fitted up 
in the country without people of all ages in it. 
There must be an old man or woman to pet, he 
says; to respect, we add; for a child's first im- 
pressions of old age, such as influence the senti- 
ment of a life, are caught from the tone around 
it. John Kemble’s widow used to tell how her 
husband on a visit at some great house had the ill 
luck to throw down and break some little Lady 
Mary’s favorite doll. ‘The child stood in speech- 
less indignation till her anger found vent in an 
epithet the most disparaging she knew, ‘* You 
are an o/d man.” Ina simpler household, where 
age was held in veneration, a child of some three 
or four years old was reading in Genesis to an 
ancient lady. ‘* Are you as old as Methuselah ?” 
he asked, in all innocence, looking up into the 
kindly wrinkled face. ‘The old lady, tickled by 
the question, repeated it a year after in the pres- 
ence of the boy's younger brother, who, seeing 
people laugh, felt an apology incumbent upon 
him. ‘I dare say,” said he, “‘he only said it 
out of compliment.” 

The question of age to ordinary men does not 
become a personal one so long as the majority 
of the people he meets, either in domestic life, 
society, or the street, are his seniors. A man 
of sixty living exclusively with people of seventy 
or eighty would always feel young. We see 
this where an elderly daughter has the charge 
of parents, who engross her thoughts ; until they 
die she scarcely realizes her own standing; it 
adds, perhaps, a gloom to her life to find herself 
suddenly in another class—a generation older, a 
subject for that ‘* powerful distemper, old age,” 
as Montaigne calls it. 


LINKS IN GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Tue life of a minne-singer, or German trouba- 
dour, of the thirteenth century seems now so 
unreal that we can hardly imagine it as ever 
existing any véhere save on the stage of the opera. 
A modern poet, writing in his lonely study lyric 
poems of which he never sings one stanza, and 
sending out copies of them to be read mostly in 
solitude and silence—this seems real and rational. 
We can respect both the poet and his readers. 
But the medieval singer, trained to arms, yet 
devoting himself in the prime of life to the study 
of versification, ‘‘ wandering on from court to 
court,” and there, in the presence of ladies and 
knights, singing his own songs to tunes of his 
own composing, accompanying himself, more- 
over, on a large inelegant kind of fiddle with 
only three strings—this is a picture too fantastic 
to be taken fora portrait. The minstrel-knight, 
riding along with a studious, melancholy face, 
and humming over his own newly composed 
tune—calling on woods, streams, and birds to 
sympathize with his sorrow, while he complains 
of the unkindness of an elected lady, to whom 
he has never spoken a word—this is a caricature 
that seems to have been invented by Cervantes ; 
but it was once a living reality, however incredi- 
ble it may now seem. The minne-singer was at 
first an imitator of the French troubadour, and 
the traveling ballad-singer represented the French 
jongleur. Their songs and recitations were 
medieval substitutes for such intellectual excite- 
ments as are now supplied by our newspapers 
and our prolific literature of fiction, our theatres, 
and our concerts of highly developed music. 
While the knight-errant fed his imagination with 
sonnets to his mistress’s eyebrows and inter- 
minable allegorical rhapsodies upon the mys- 
teries of the tender passion, the boor found rec- 
reation and consolation in turning all things into 
ridicule. From the sublime to the ludicrous 'tis 
but astep. ,Thus springs up the medizval satire, 
gross but pungent. Mockery of all the preten- 
sions of superior station, or learning, or piety, 
could now give a zest to the dullest story. Such 
satire was sometimes fairly directed against 
pride, hypocrisy, and pedantry; but its success 
must be mainly ascribed to the fact that it ap- 
pealed to the common and powerful motives of 
egotism and envy. It was a leveling down that 
delighted the vulgar. So, in Salomon and Morolf 
—a tale reproduced in the fourteenth century 
from a Latin original—the writer tells with glee 
how a coarse and abusive boor, Morolf, made a 
fool of Salomon. The king, to whom all wis- 
dom was given, was so unwise as to hold a long 
controversy with the fool. They differed espe- 
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the privilege of selecting the tree on which he 
will be suspended. Accordingly the execution- 
ers lead the fool through the vailey of Jehosha- 
phat, to the Mount of Olives, all the way down 
to the Dead Sea, and into Arabia, but nowhere 
can he find a suitable tree on which to be hanged, 
The result is that the king pardons Morolf, who 
thus by his folly triumphs over the wisdom of 
Salomon, and secures for himself a place in me- 
diseval comic literature. 


HEREDITARY GHOSTS. 


Wuat ivy is to the ruin, what a fine bee’s-wing 
is to port, that a ghost is to acountry-house. An 
old country-house without a ghost is a very seri- 
ous matter—suspicious in itself, suggestive of par- 
venuism, utterly fatal to the claims of any family 
toantiquity. ‘*Thank Heaven, it takes three gen- 
erations to grow an avenue of oaks!” said a poor 
aristocratic friend of Erskine’s when they had 
cleared the grounds of a man with whom they 
had just dined, and who had every thing but an- 
tiquity on his side. It takes much longer than 
that to produce a respectable ghost; it can not 
be done under six or seven generations. 

Ghosts—and this is very important—may be 
divided into three distinct classes, which must 
not be confounded. There is that vulgar and 
detestable class typified by the Cock Lane affair 
—old men condemned to be perpetually repeat- 
ing the Bible backward, cattle without heads, 
and aimless noises. The second class consists 
of well-defined apparitions, generally of men or 
animals, which appear ten or twelve times per- 
haps in a lifetime, usually after supper, whose 
Ariel takes the shape of salmon with cucumber 
or Welsh rare-bit, and whose Prospero is the doc- 
tor. ‘The third class comprises the real thing— 
the true, unmistakable hereditary ghost, con- 
stantly associated by skeptics with its inferior 
and spurious brethren, but utterly distinct in 
its origin, its appearance, and its habits. Its 
origin is invariably lost in the twilight of fable. 
These ghosts are essentially aristocratic; they 
seem to wax and wane, as certain trees are said 
to do, with the fortune cf the house to which 
they are attached; they never pass from one 
family to another. You may come inte the 
mansion, but you can not come into the ghost, 
of an old family. In the grave of the last he- 
reditary possessor are buried also the hereditary 
ghosts. ‘These ghosts, like good servants, are 
seen and not heard. No objectless clanking of 
chains, rattling of bones, rumbling of barrels, 
and the like ever accompany them; they are 
much too respectable for that. They rarely 
make their appearance, and when they do, it is 
only a glimpse that can be caught of them. The 
breath of their life is tradition. Gray-haired but- 
lers and superannuated nurses are their chron- 
iclers, and over the winter's fire you may hear 
their story told. Generation after generation 
their legend is handed down with a weird ac- 
curacy and a strange uniformity of detail : noth- 
ing is exaggerated, nothing lost. The pale-faced 
lady flitting by the window or gliding down the 
stairs with the speck of blood on her wrist, ths 
beautiful child with the golden hair and the dead 
robin in her breast, or the shadowy, shrouded 
figure and the beckoning hand—whatever form 
the legend takes, so it remains, the same to-day 
as three hundred years ago. 

It is curious to see how these traditions have 
penetrated into literature. To say nothing of the 
poets, who would naturally lean toward them, the 
grave historian Clarendon does not hesitate to cite 
them with perhaps more awe than he would care 
toconfess. Charming Lady Fanshawe, in her de- 
lightful Memoirs, trembles as she talks of them ; 
and the philosophic Joseph Glanville has dedica- 
ted near half a volume to them. Old Dr. John- 
son, though he would grudge his company a word 
on any other topic, became at once a patient list- 
ener if any one could talk about these; and we all 
know how on visiting an old family in the coun- 
try, after surveying the ancient gabled house, he 
at once asked with an eager curiosity if there was 
any ghost. Ghosts are gradually leaving even 
England ; the atmosphere of common life is too 
much for them; the grand old family mansions, 
their chosen homes, are changing hands, passing 
into the possession of strangers. ‘The introduc- 
tion of gunpowder is said to have given the fin- 
ishing stroke to chivalry; and what we are 80 
fond of dubbing common-sense has given the 
finishing stroke to better things than supersti- 
tion. When ai See nes ~~, And 

was to recesses 
pan A Virgil i is careful to tell us that the gods 
of the city had deserted 
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THE SHAH’S FIRST TASTE OF THE SEA—FROM OSTEND TO DOVER.—[{Skercues on Boarp THe “ Vivip.”] 


THE SHAH ON SALT-WATER. 
Ine sketches on this page give a vivid repre- 
tion of the incidents of the Shah’s little 

: from Ostend to Dover, when he had his 
taste of genuine salt-water. His entertain- | 


ppear to have been a little disgusted that 


Channel, so frequently rough and boisterous, 

een as placid and unruffled as a 
; ea of glass during the passage of the royal par- | 
oy eye I would have been much more amusing 
~ had the t given the Shah.a good shaking up 
ys before jhe landed « English soil. | 
bit The incidents of the t p—the loss and recov- 
ery of a royal trunk at the moment of embarka- | 


a tion, the lunch, the encountcr with the Channel | 


fleet, and the grand reception at Dover—have 
already been told in our columns. During his 
stay in England the Shah was féted and inter- 
viewed incessantly. Deputations from leading 
cities waited on him with absurd addresses, and 
not only bored him, but made themselves su- 
premely ridiculous. It does not appear that the 


Shah has learned much during his European | 
He will return to Persia with all his Kast- | 
ern prejudices confirmed, and more than ever | 


tour. 


convinced that neither Germany nor England 
can offer any thing in forms of government su- 
perior to the Persian system. He is said to have 
been very much shocked to find that an English 
monarch has no right to put out of the way a too 
powerful subject, nor even the privilege of put- 





ting out his eyes, and was of the opinion that 
the throne was hardly worth possessing without 
the prerogatives which belong to an Eastern 
despot. His Majesty, it is said, can hardly be 
restrained from exercising the prerogatives of 
life and death on the members of his own suit 
during his travels. One eminent courtier has 
incurred his displeasure to such an extent that 
the Shah has indicated his intention to have 
him beheaded the moment they regain Persian 
territory, where the will of the sovereign is the 
sole law; and such is the abject submissiveness 
of his subjects, the poor fellow has not the spirit 
to leave the service of his despotic master and 
save his head. If he had an average American’s 
smartness he wouldn't go back, 


THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 


Tue Persian language is not merely adapted 
to the development of a great national literature, 
to the subtleties of the casuist, to the flowing 
narrative of the historian. to the raptures of the 
sonneteer. Writers of original talent have ex- 
celled in all these departments, and others have 
embellished history with memoirs and corre- 
spondence teeming with personal anecdotes and 
picturesque details. But Persian, in a large 
portion of the East, has monopolized the field of 
state, diplomacy, and social affairs. For these 
latter purposes it is unquestionably superior to 
Arabic, and it distances Sanserit and its numer- 
ous derivatives. It has not unjustly been styled 
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SuPPLEMENT, Avaus 
the French of the East. A Persian diplomatist 
or petitioner can command every variety and de- 
gree, from extravagant and high-flown meta- 
phors to short and perspicuous phrases. A vice- 
roy can publish an edict, can promulgate a set 
of rules, can prescribe duties, and threaten pen- 
alties in a fashion to be comprehended at a glance 
by nomads and rustics. Or, if so minded, he 
can, in controversy, resort to ‘‘ less accurate lan- 
guage,” and veil his purpose in profuse sentences 
where no diplomatist can be certain of a meaning, 
and no grammarian detect a flaw. 

It is curious that the great Arabian lawgiver 
is credited with a saying that Persian ought to 
be spoken in Paradise, and to this day unani- 
mous testimony to its praise and honor is borne 
by diplomatists who have conducted affairs in 
Iran, by residents and travelers who have made 
any progress in speaking it, and by Indian of- 
ficials who have either studied it on the front- 
iers of the Punjab, or who were familiar with 
that less perfect and pure form which was once 
in use, as the exponent of law and justice, in the 
courts and tribunals of a large portion of India, 
It is admirably suited to repartee, proverbs, 
pithy sayings, and polished reproofs ; and a lan- 
guage must have possessed a wonderful strength 
and simplicity of its own to have enabled those 
who spoke it to resist successfully all great or 
substantial changes at the hands of conquering 
Tartars and fiery and zealous Arabs. Few lan- 
guages have passed through such an ordeal, or 
have survived such a strain. 

It must, however, be candidly admitted that 
its poetical and even its prose works are too or- 
nate, florid, and metaphorical to disarm a rigid 
censor or to suit a classical taste. ‘The suprem- 
acy of Horace is in no danger from the odes of 
Hafiz. Zuleika will never speak and smile as 
sweetly as Lalage; and we are soon wearied 
with verses crammed full of jasmines and vio- 
lets, thorns and roses, lovers like moths perish- 
ing in the flame of the candle, Shirin pouting 
with the lips of the tulip, and Leilah distinguished 
by the stature of the cypress and the cheek of 
the rose. We may therefore rest assured that, 
in spite of the interest awakened by the Shah's 
visit to Europe, and its own intrinsic merits, 
Persian will not be heaped up on the curriculum 
of our schools and colleges, nor will it add a new 
terror to competitive ordeals. It will probably 
remain what it has been hitherto, a vast field 
of which the harvest is occasionally reaped by 
eminent linguists. But there has not been a time 
since the days of Hadji Baba, now more than 
half a century ago, in which Persia and its in- 
habitants have so justly claimed a share of pub- 
lie notice. 


SHAKSPEARE’S women convey some of the 
finest and profoundest of philosophic truths ; but 
he never drew a professed philosophress—a fe- 
male philosopher. Shakspeare’s women never 
sit down to philosophize, are never pragmatical 
philosophers ; but from their lips flow sentiments 
of loving wisdom, out of the depths of their own 
sweet natures, and as the mere necessary effects 
of their own purity and rectitude. They are 
wise because they are good; they are clear-see- 
ing because they are high-minded: their judg- 
ment is a part of their right heart. Womanly 
generosity gives them noble views; womanly 
delicacy gives them refined ideas. We see in 
nature many instances of gentle disposition sup- 
plying tact and understanding. ‘There are some 
people with such sweet-natured hearts that these 
put fine inspirations into their minds, and pro- 
duce ideas which seem the growth of a noble 
intellect. 

Shakspeare’s women, like the best of nature’s 
women (of which, in fact, they are transcripts), 
offer rather subjects for philosophic reflection in 
their attributes and qualities than are themselves 
philosophers. ‘They each afford a fine thesis in 
philosophy, instead of verbally philosophizing. 
The philosophy in Shakspeare’s women lies in 
themselves and their own characters more than 
in what they say. They do not so much utter 
philosophy as that they contain philosophy. 
Their actions, their behavior, their whole course 
of conduct, are philosophy rather than their 
words. They do not make philosophic speech- 
es, enunciate aphorisms, or declaim set phrases 
and sentences of morality; but their own sev- 
eral individualities are so many immortal studies 
in moral wisdom and moral beauty. 

Yet although Shakspeare’s women convey 
philosophy more than they promulgate it, they 
are nevertheless fully competent to its expres- 
sion, and do give utterance, in noblest diction, 
to the noble dictates of their own fine natures. 
They possess all that constitutes nobleness ; they 
have nobility of soul, clear intellect, enlarged 
mind, and upright heart. They are endowed 
with faculty and with principle, and their native 
excellence shines conspicuous through the grace 
and ability resulting from both. 

Helena, in the play of A//’s Well that Ends 
Well, daughter to the Narbonne physician, and 
brought up in her orphanhood by the Countess 
of Rousillon, is philosophical by nature and by 
circumstance. She inherits a remedial and re- 
liant character; and she is taught patient endur- 
ance together with strength of endeavor by the 
environments amidst which she is bred. These 
united component points combine to form her 
into the sensible and sweet-hearted woman that 
the dramatist has delineated. Born of a man 
who has acquired for himself professional skill 
and achieved for himself professional renown, 
she is bred up in a noble family, where its lady- 
mistress treats her with kindness amounting to 
motherly affection, and where she herself con- 
ceives an apparently hopeless affection for its 
lordly heir, Thus she possesses both native 
mental power and nurtured force of feeling. 
There is in Helena finest moral courage, a most 
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| elastic spirit of trust and hope, a cheerful alac- 
rity and energy, a disposition thoroughly self- 
helpful and ready to make avail of every resource 
presented to her by her own sagacity or by op- 
portunity. Her spirits rise with occasion; and 
she is ever alert and ready on prospect of a pe- 
riod offering for exertion and attempt. On her 
first conception of the project for curing the 
king’s malady by means of her father’s be- 
queathed prescription she exclaims with anima- 
tion: 

“The king's disease—my project may deceive me, 
But my intents are fixed, and will not leave me.” 
And she answers the countess’s suggested dif- 

ficulties in her plan with firm though modest 

confidence : 
“There's something hints, 

More than my father’s skill, which was the greatest 

Of his profession, that his good receipt 

Shall for my legacy be sanctified 

By the luckiest stars in heaven : and, would your honor 

But give me leave to try success, I'd venture 

The well-lost life of mine on his grace’s cure, 

By such a day and hour.” 








SWIFT AS A FLASH. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘SONE DAY FOUND GRACIOUS AMONG MANY 
Days.” 


**Do come here, Louie, and look at this un- 
happy black dog!” 

** What is there to see in him ?” 

“Why, he has been running up and down 
the road like a mad thing for the Jast five min- 
utes, and he’s covered with mud, and his tongue 
is hanging out, and—” 

**And most probably he is mad,” answers 
Louie, yawningly. Four o’clock on a June aft- 
ernoon is such a sleepy time. ‘‘I hope the dar- 
ling Tootoo is safe in-doors.” 

Grace Baird appears profoundly and heart- 
lessly indifferent concerning the fate of that in- 
teresting quadruped (one does occasionally get 
rather sick of one’s friends’ ‘‘ darling Tootoos,” 
you know); her heavily lashed hazel eyes follow 
the black dog aforesaid across the uneven road 
and back again. They meet his, anxious and 
imploring at the green garden gate; they grow 
troubled and pitiful; at length they turn toward 
the corner where Mrs. Danger, the mistress of 
this snug little villa, is ensconced in a snug little 
arm-chair, weakly pretending ‘to read a ‘* wom- 
an” article in the Saturday Review, and Grace 
remarks, wofully, ‘‘ I’m sure he’s lost.” 

** Don’t worry, dear, please ; it’s too hot.” 

**T shall go and look after him;” and Grace 
walks away from the window where she has been 
standing. 

‘* He'll bite you, and you'll die of hydropho- 
bia.” 

No answer, save a light footfall crossing the 
tesselated hall. So, then, this willful girl is de- 
termined to run the risk of losing her life at 
nineteen, for the sake of a wretched stray cur 
she has never set eyes on until five minutes ago. 
Louie Danger has no patience with such rub- 
bish ; and accordingly composes herself to slum- 
ber with praiseworthy promptitude. 

There is silence in that pleasant summery 
flowery room. ‘The bees hum idly in and out 
at the open window, shaded by a smart pink- 
and-white awning; a tiny breezeling trifles with 
the pages of that most sapient journal now lying 
neglected at the feet of lazy Mrs. Louie. To 
sit still and do nothing appears to be the whole 
duty of man, woman, and child just at present ; 
and yet there goes Miss Grace Baird flying out 
in the broiling sun, without even so much as a 
hat on to shade her pretty pale face. 

The object of her solicitude is not gifted with 
personal beauty. He is a lanky, smooth-haired, 
black animal, about the size of a pointer, but 
much slighter in build. She addresses him insidi- 
ously and whistles at him seductively ; he eyes her 
with suspicious curiosity, cocks his head on one 
side, pricks up his ears, and finally sets off up 
the road, with his tail between his legs, as fast as 
his poor sore paws can carry him. 

‘*What an idiot!” ejaculates she. 
dog, dog!” 

He halts, looks round at her, sits down, and 
scratches his ear. 

Another second, and she is off to the kitchen 
in search of bones and water. Emboldened by 
her retreat, the dog trots leisurely back again; 
he seems to have made up his mind that Berry- 
lands is in some way responsible for the loss of 
his master, though how he is unable to discover. 
Just as he reaches the gate Grace reappears with 
a plate of scraps in one hand and a brimming 
bowl in the other. 

Now the canine heart is easily stirred by the 
sight of provender, as easily as a man’s; so by 
the time Miss Baird has set down her burdens, 
our friend is wagging his tail and licking his 
lips as cheerfully as though fatigue and misery 
were things to him unknown. 

** Poor old fellow!” smiles she, patting his head 
as he munches away. ‘‘ Let’s see whom you be- 
long to!” and she turns round the leathern strap 
he wears about his neck in the hope of ascertain- 
ing the name of his owner. A brass plate glis- 
tens under her fingers ; it is very finely engraved. 
Grace can not easily make out the inscription ; 
just as she deciphers *‘ Captain” the sharp yap 
of Mrs. Danger’s *‘ darling Tootoo” salutes her 
ears. ‘To release the dog and shut the gate is 
but the work of an instant; another, and the 
spiderish little morsel of black-and-tan and tem- 
per, who is standing growling and snapping on 
the door-step, is being carried off to her mistress, 
despite her frantic struggles to get at the inter- 
loper, who meanwhile serenely makes an end of 
his meat-tea, without even deigning so much as a 
glance at her vixenish ladyship. 


** Here, 


cidedly prosperous Mrs. Danger, as her friend 
drops “the darling” into her lap. ‘* I suppose 
I’ve been asleep. How extremely dreadful of 
me! Where have you been, dear? you look 
quite flushed.” ; 

** I’ve been feeding that strange dog, and I've 
found out that his master is a Captain somebody. 
I couldn't read the rest of the name on his col- 
lar, because this little wretch rushed out and 
wanted to gobble up the poor thing.” 

** Qh!” and a capacious yawn ; ** where is he ?” 
getting up, and shaking out her blue-and-white 
frills and furbelows, 

** At the gate; do come and see what can be 
done with him.” 

** Very well; only mind, he’s not to stay here.” 
And Mrs. Danger follows Grace down to the 
gate, where he is still gnawing a toothsome lamb 
bone with unabated zeal and appetite. 

** What a hideous creature !” 

** Perhaps he’s clever. Ugly people often are,” 
says Grace, stooping down to make another at- 
tempt at the discovery of his proprietor’s patro- 
nymic. 

** Well?” inquires Louie, shading her eyes with 
her shapely white hand. 

**Tew—Tewell, Captain Tewell. 
odd!” cries Grace, vivaciously, You know I was 
brought up with the Tewells. They were Indian 
children, and poor mamma had the charge of 
them. Fancy, if this Captain Tewell should be 
Rae. He was the eldest, and so nice!” she adds, 
looking round with brightest eyes. 

** Fancy, indeed! Very unlikely, however. 
Things never happen in that sort of happy way 
nowadays!” Mrs. Danger considers herself to 
be of a philosophical turn of mind. ‘‘ However, 
as we have found out who owns the dog, we 
-an’t let him get lost again, though how to send 
him back to his master I haven't the remotest 
idea.” 

‘* Suppose we go to the post-office and make 
inquiries. This Captain Tewell must be living 
somewhere in Wynbridge,” says Grace, keeping 
tight hold of the dog’s collar. 

**Ye-es. Poor old boy! There, don’t lick 
me all over with your greasy tongue. Fetch him 
in, dear ; we'll put him up in the stable.” 

Forthwith Grace drags him through the gate. 
He is about the most unwilling visitor Berrylands 
has known as yet; people generally esteeming 
the right of entry to Mrs. Danger’s charming lit- 
tle abode one of their choicest privileges, second 
only, in fact, to that of being more or less intimate 
with charming little Mrs. Danger herself. 


How very 





CHAPTER II. 
‘*oONE FLOWER IN A GREAT MULTITUDE.” 


WELL, it does not take long to lodge the unex- 
pected guest in an empty stall garnished with such 
creature comforts as straw and savory sundries ; 
so by half past five, fortified by afternoon tea 
and the crispest, freshest of cool summer dresses, 
Grace and her friend sally forth to institute in- 
quiries anent the whereabouts of this said Cap- 
tain Tewell, concerning whom they both agree to 
feel an interest deeper than that possessed by most 
ordinary mortals for their fellow-creatures. 

They are fair to see, both the one and the 
other of these two young women, as they walk 
along the broad white road, fringed on either side 
with deadened: gorse and golden broom and 
waving larches and the lovely silver birch, all 
tiny whispering leaves and glistening slender 
stems, and sense of great delight. 

Perhaps of the two, Mrs. Danger, by reason of 
her child-like innocent prettiness, her sve/te figure, 
possesses the most attractions for the casual 
passer-by, and casual passers-by, after all, compose 
the major portion of humanity; she is so bien 
mise, and satiny and smiling, this sailor's wife 
(Captain Danger is at present guarding the 
morals and timbers of one of her Majesty’s men- 
of-war somewhere off the coast of Africa). But 
for all her undisputable charms, Grace Baird 
can well afford to bear her company, and of this 
fact no one is better aware than dainty Mrs, 
Louie herself. 

** You are very nice, you know, dear,” she has 
said to the girl before now; ‘‘ very nice indeed. 
You've a sort of saint-like expression which suits 
admirably with your hair and eyes, and you've a 
lovely complexion. Oh yes, you have, though 
you are rather pale. I don’t care about pink- 
and-white people, you know. I am pink-and- 
white myself; and you will have a charming fig- 
ure when you fill out a little more; and your 
hands and feet are decidedly good ; and altogeth- 
er, if I wasn’t married to Fred, I wouldn't intro- 
duce you to him. No, not for worlds.” 

And Mrs. Danger is quite right, between our- 
selves, not about her lord and master being like- 
ly to fall a victim to Grace’s fascinations—for 
that spirited and gallant gentleman believes that 
if Eve, Venus, and Ninon were all rolled into one 
woman, and exhibited for the benefit of mankind, 
their representative would fail to equal his ‘“lit- 
tle girl” in any one particular—but on the score 
of her friend’s real loveliness; a loveliness of 
mind and body blending curiously, and fashioned 
the one like unto the other, in a singularly har- 
monious and satisfactory manner. 

Dogs and children and sick sorry folks trust 
her at first sight. Strangers tell her things they 
would not tell to people they had known for 
years. An hour in her society, looking into her 
sweet eyes, listening to her soft voice, will make 
you love her, although you be not a lover of 
strange women; will, if you are weary and faint 
with the heat and burden of your noon, refresh 
and strengthen you as rarely as a cup of gener- 
ous wine, as the whispered lullaby of shaken 
leaves. 

And yet she is no prig, no prim occupant of 
the domestic pulpit either at home or abroad. 
No; she is a merry soul, a bit of a humorist in 





‘*Oh dear!” sighs yellow-haired, plump, de- 











her young way, fond of a peep behind the scenes 











now and then, prone to langhter, by no means 
despising the lesser joys of this terrestrial globe ; 
nothing but a girl, in fact, with all a girl’s troubles 
before her, poor child. 

All, I say! Alas, I err; not all, for she las 
lost her mother, that widowed mother to whose 
care the ‘Tewell children—two girls and a boy— 
were confided long ago, when Grace was little 
more than a baby, by their father, Colonel Tew- 
ell, an Indian officer of some distinction, who had 
served John Company well in the Afghan cam- 
paign and on various other occasions, 

Being left to shift for herself as best she may, 
Grace has for the last year occupied the delight- 
ful position of nursery governess in a clergyman’s 
family ; she knows little or nothing thorouglily 
enough to teach it to others, like most of owr 
young women, although her poor mother took 
care to give her what is called a ‘‘ gentlewoman’'s 
education.” Her midsummer holidays began ex- 
actly two days ago; she is to spend all of them 
with her friend, Mrs. Danger, who has been her 
supreme ideal of feminine perfection for upward 
of three years, their friendship dating from a pe- 
riod anterior to the said Mrs, Danger’s marriage. 
Thus it is that you find her now perambulating 
the dusty Wynbridge road in company with that 
fortunate little lady. 

They walk briskly along through the straggling 
village to the general post-office, situate in a gro- 
cer’s shop kept by one Theophilus Wren, 

**Can you tell me where a gentleman called 
Tewell—Captain Tewell—lives ? We have found 
his dog, and wish to return it to him,” says 
Louie, walking up to the counter and addressing 
a scared-looking old man, with a black-and-white 
tuft of hair on his bald head, like the scalp-lock 
of an aboriginal red Indian—addressing, in fact, 
the veritable Theophilus himself. 

Theophilus is deaf and dull. Mrs, Danger 
shouts at him vigorously. Grace keeps outside 
the shop; she knows she would burst out laugh- 
ing could she see Mr. Wren’s bewildered counte- 
nance, and that might hurt Mr. Wren’s feelings. 
She is mindful of other people’s feelings, this 
slow young person. At length she hee'* him 
say grumpily he doesn’t like being yelled a. 

‘*There ain't no such person a-livin’ at Wyn- 
bridge, as I'm aweer, but there ‘ave been letters 
addressed to a gen‘leman as”—and he fumbles 
distractingly over a tangle in the piece of string 
he is tying round a parcel, 

Mrs, Danger buttons her glove expressively. 

‘* As were stayin’ at Mrs,—Mrs. Thorndyke's, 
I think. Let me see. Rose!” calling to some 
one in the back-parlor. A rustle of stiff cambric, 
and Rose appears ; she is Mr. Wren’s only daugh 
ter, and delights in apparel of the most voyant 
style and tint. 

** Good-evening, 'm;” this with a smile and a 
wriggle which sets all the curls in her superabun- 
dant chignon dancing, all the lockets on her su- 
perabundant necklet jingling, and all the frills on 
her superabundant toilet crinkling. 

‘*Isn’'t there a gen'leman called Captain Tew- 
ell stayin’ with Mrs. Thorndyke at Chestnut Vil- 
la?” asks her father. 

**Captain Tewell! Oh, dear me, yes, to be 
sure; a tall gentleman, with no whiskers, nice- 
looking ;” and Rose smiles at Mrs. Danger feel- 
ingly. 

Louie shakes her head. 

**T don’t know what he’s like,” says she; and 
then she tells Miss Wren about the lost dog, 

That young lady ‘*Oh dears” and ‘* There 
nows” freely during the piteous recital, When 
it is concluded, she reassures Mrs. Danger that a 
Captain Tewell is at present participating in the 
hospitality of Chestnut Villa; moreover, that she 
feels sure the dog must belong to him, having 
seen a black dog out walking with him and Miss 
Thorndyke only yesterday. 

**Oh, indeed!” says Louie; 
Miss ‘Thorndyke ?” 

Grace hears every word, you may be sure, as 
she stands on the threshold, her face shaded by 
her Marguerite-crowned Dolly Varden hat, her 
eyes bent on the ground, : 

** Lor, yes,’m! Why, she’s quite a belle, and 
that ‘aughty, though such a sweet dresser!” 

Mrs. Danger raises her eyebrows sympathetic- 
ally, picks up her parasol, and with a gracious 
** Much obliged, good-evening,” rejoins Grace. 

** Well, so you've found him out!” 

‘Yes. I suppose I must write him a note. 
What fun if he called, and did actually turn out 
to be your Rae Tewell!” 

‘* My Rae Tewell!”’ cries Grace, a trifle scorn- 
fully. 

** Well, Miss Thorndyke’s Rae Tewell, then, if 
you like that better. By-the-way, I wonder if 
they're nice people ?” 

** Don’t you know them by sight ?” 

‘‘Not I! People don’t go about here with 
their names ticketed on their backs like cut flow- 
ers at a flower-show !” 

Mrs. Danger is battling with a ‘ follower,” 
and speaks with acerbity. Nothing more is said 
concerning Captain Tewell, his dog, or his friends, 
until they reach home; then Louie seats herself 
before her malachite and ormolu writing-case, 
and announces her intention of requesting him 
to resume his retainer as soon as possible. 

**T can’t have the darling Tootoo's nerves up- 
set, you know; besides, delays are always tire- 
some,” says Louie, writing ‘‘ Mrs, Danger pre- 
sents her compliments.” ‘‘Shall I say any thing 
about you ?” 

** About me!” cries Grace, flushing crimson. 

Louie laughs, scrawls away assiduously, finally 
scrawls her address, and reads the note. 

‘There, I think that will do; just look at it; 
you're so much cleverer than I am,” she says, 
tossing it across to Grace, who is seated in a ber- 
gere by the open window. 

This is what she reads: 


“so there is a 


resents her compliments to 


‘*Mrs. Danger 
is happy to be able to assure 
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THE SHAH’S FIRST TASTE OF THE SEA—FROM OSTEND TO DOVER.—[Skercnes on Boarp THe ‘ Vivip.”] 


fleet, and the grand reception at Dover—have 
already been told in our columns. During his 
stay in England the Shah was féted and inter- 
viewed incessantly. Deputations from leading 
cities waited on him with absurd addresses, and 
not only bored him, but made themselves su- 
premely ridiculous. It does not appear that the 
Shah has learned much during his European | 
tour. He will return to Persia with all his East- 
| ern prejudices confirmed, and more than ever 
convinced that neither Germany nor England 
can offer any thing in forms of government su- 


‘HE SHAH ON SALT-WATER. 
® sketches on this page give a vivid repre- 
of incidents of the Shah’s little 
m Ostend to Dover, when he had his 
f genuine salt-water. His entertain- 
have been a little disgusted that 


the throne was hardly worth possessing without 
the prerogatives which belong to an Eastern 
despot. His Majesty, it is said, can hardly be 
restrained from exercising the prerogatives of 
life and death on the members of his own suit 
during his travels. One eminent courtier has 
incurred his displeasure to such an extent that 
the Shah has indicated his intention to have 
him beheaded the moment they regain Persian 
territory, where the will of the sovereign is the 
sole law; and such is the abject submissiveness 
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| ara soil. perior to the Persian system. He is said to have | of his subjects, the poor fellow has not the spirit 
Fa roval trank .. Boothe loss and reeov- | been very much shocked to find that an English | to leave the service of his despotic master and 
), the lunch. the ene, 2ment of embarka- | monarch has no right to put out of the way a too | save his head. If he had an average American’s 





unter with the Channel | powerful subject, nor even the privilege of put- | smartness he wouldn't go back. 


ting out his eyes, and was of the opinion that | 





THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 


Tue Persian language is not merely adapted 
to the development of a great national literature, 
to the subtleties of the casuist, to the flowing 
narrative of the historian. to the raptures of the 
sonneteer. Writers of original talent have ex- 
celled in all these departments, and others have 
embellished history with memoirs and corre- 
spondence teeming with personal anecdotes and 
picturesque details. But Persian, in a large 
portion of the East, has monopolized the field of 
state, diplomacy, and social affairs. For these 
latter purposes it is unquestionably superior to 
Arabic, and it distances Sanserit and its numer- 
ous derivatives. It has not unjustly been styled 
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the French of the East. A Persian diplomatist 
or petitioner can command every variety and de- 
gree, from extravagant and high-flown meta- 
phors to short and perspicuous phrases. A vice- 
roy can publish an edict, can promulgate a set 
of rules, can prescribe duties, and threaten pen- 
alties in a fashion to be comprehended at a glance 
by nomads and rustics. Or, if so minded, he 
can, in controversy, resort to ‘‘ less accurate lan- 
guage,” and veil his purpose in profuse sentences 
where no diplomatist can be certain of a meaning, 
and no grammarian detect a flaw. 

It is curious that the great Arabian lawgiver 
is credited with a saying that Persian ought to 
be spoken in Paradise, and to this day unani- 
mous testimony to its praise and honor is borne 
by diplomatists who have conducted affairs in 
Iran, by residents and travelers who have made 
any progress in speaking it, and by Indian of- 
ficials who have either studied it on the front- 
iers of the Punjab, or who were familiar with 
that less perfect and pure form which was once 
in use, as the exponent of law and justice, in the 
courts and tribunals of a large portion of India, 
It is admirably suited to repartee, proverbs, 
pithy sayings, and polished reproofs ; and a lan- 
guage must have possessed a wonderful strength 
and simplicity of its own to have enabled those 
who spoke it to resist successfully all great or 
substantial changes at the hands of conquering 
Tartars and fiery and zealous Arabs. Few lan- 
guages have passed through such an ordeal, or 
have survived such a strain. 

It must, however, be candidly admitted that 
its poetical and even its prose works are too or- 
nate, florid, and metaphorical to disarm a rigid 
censor or to suit a classical taste. ‘The suprem- 
acy of Horace is in no danger from the odes of 
Hafiz. Zuleika will never speak and smile as 
sweetly as Lalage; and we are soon wearied 
with verses crammed full of jasmines and vio- 
lets, thorns and roses, lovers like moths perish- 
ing in the flame of the candle, Shirin pouting 
with the lips of the tulip, and Leilah distinguished 
by the stature of the cypress and the cheek of 
the rose. We may therefore rest assured that, 
in spite of the interest awakened by the Shah's 
visit to Europe, and its own intrinsic merits, 
Persian will not be heaped up on the curriculum 
of our schools and colleges, nor will it add a new 
terror to competitive ordeals. It will probably 
remain what it has been hitherto, a vast field 
of which the harvest is occasionally reaped by 
eminent linguists. But there has not been a time 
since the days of Hadji Baba, now more than 
half a century ago, in which Persia and its in- 
habitants have so justly claimed a share of pub- 
lic notice. 


SHAKSPEARE’S WOMEN. 

SHAKSPEARE’S women convey some of the 
finest and profoundest of philosophic truths ; but 
he never drew a professed philosophress—a fe- 
male philosopher. Shakspeare’s women never 
sit down to philosophize, are never pragmatical 
philosophers ; but from their lips flow sentiments 
of loving wisdom, out of the depths of their own 
sweet natures, and as the mere necessary effects 
of their own purity and rectitude. They are 
wise because they are good; they are clear-see- 
ing because they are high-minded: their judg- 
ment is a part of their right heart. Womanly 
generosity gives them noble views; womanly 
delicacy gives them refined ideas. We see in 
nature many instances of gentle disposition sup- 
plying tact and understanding. ‘There are some 
people with such sweet-natured hearts that these 
put fine inspirations into their minds, and pro- 
duce ideas which seem the growth of a noble 
intellect. 

Shakspeare’s women, like the best of nature's 
women (of which, in fact, they are transcripts), 
offer rather subjects for philosophic reflection in 
their attributes and qualities than are themselves 
philosophers. ‘They each afford a fine thesis in 
philosophy, instead of verbally philosophizing. 
The philosophy in Shakspeare’s women lies in 
themselves and their own characters more than 
in what they say. They do not so much utter 
philosophy as that they contain philosophy. 
Their actions, their behavior, their whole course 
of conduct, are philosophy rather than their 
words. They do not make philosophic speech- 
es, enunciate aphorisms, or declaim set phrases 
and sentences of morality; but their own sev- 
cral individualities are so many immortal studies 
in moral wisdom and moral beauty. 

Yet although Shakspeare’s women convey 
philosophy more than they promulgate it, they 
are nevertheless fully competent to its expres- 
sion, and do give utterance, in noblest diction, 
to the noble dictates of their own fine natures. 
They possess all that constitutes nobleness ; they 
have nobility of soul, clear intellect, enlarged 
mind, and upright heart. They are endowed 
with faculty and with principle, and their native 
excellence shines conspicuous through the grace 
and ability resulting from both. 

Helena, in the play of A//’s Well that Ends 
Weil, daughter to the Narbonne physician, and 
brought up in her orphanhood by the Countess 
of Rousillon, is philosophical by nature and by 
circumstance. She inherits a remedial and re- 
liant character; and she is taught patient endur- 
ance together with strength of endeavor by the 
environments amidst which she is bred. These 
united component points combine to form her 
into the sensible and sweet-hearted woman that 
the dramatist has delineated. Born of a man 
who has acquired for himself professional skill 
and achieved for himself professional renown, 
she is bred up in a noble family, where its lady- 
mistress treats her with kindness amounting to 
motherly affection, and where she herself con- 
ceives an apparently hopeless affection for its 
lordly heir, Thus she possesses both native 
mental power and nurtured force of feeling. 
‘Chere is in Helena finest moral courage, a most 











elastic spirit of trust and hope, a cheerful alac- 
rity and energy, a disposition thoroughly self- 
helpful and ready to make avail of every resource 
presented to her by her own sagacity or by op- 
portunity. Her spirits rise with occasion; and 
she is ever alert and ready on prospect of a pe- 
riod offering for exertion and attempt. On her 
first conception of the project for curing the 
king's malady by means of her father's be- 
queathed prescription she exclaims with anima- 
tion : 
“The king's disease—my project may deceive me, 
But my intents are fixed, and will not leave me.” 


And she answers the countess’s suggested dif- 
ficulties in her plan with firm though modest 
confidence : 

“There's something hints, 
More than my father’s skill, which was the greatest 
Of his profession, that his good receipt 
Shall for my legacy be sanctified 
By the luckiest stars in heaven : and, would your honor 
But give me leave to try success, I'd venture 
The well-lost life of mine on his grace’s cure, 
By such a day and hour.” 








SWIFT AS A FLASH. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘*ONE DAY FOUND GRACIOUS AMONG MANY 
DAYS.” 


**Do come here, Louie, and look at this un- 
happy black dog!” 

‘** What is there to see in him ?” 

“Why, he has been running up and down 
the road like a mad thing for the last five min- 
utes, and he’s covered with mud, and his tongue 
is hanging out, and—” 

**And most probably he is mad,” answers 
Louie, yawningly. Four o'clock on a June aft- 
ernoon is such a sleepy time. ‘‘I hope the dar- 
ling Tootoo is safe in-doors.” 

Grace Baird appears profoundly and heart- 
lessly indifferent concerning the fate of that in- 
teresting quadruped (one does occasionally get 
rather sick of one’s friends’ ‘‘ darling Tootoos,” 
you know); her heavily lashed hazel eyes follow 
the black dog aforesaid across the uneven road 
and back again. ‘They meet his, anxious and 
imploring at the green garden gate; they grow 
troubled and pitiful; at length they turn toward 
the corner where Mrs. Danger, the mistress of 
this snug little villa, is ensconced in a snug little 
arm-chair, weakly pretending ‘to read a ** wom- 
an” article in the Saturday Review, and Grace 
remarks, wofully, ‘‘ I’m sure he’s lost.” 

‘** Don’t worry, dear, please; it’s too hot.” 

‘**T shall go and look after him;” and Grace 
walks away from the window where she has been 
standing. 

‘* He'll bite you, and you'll die of hydropho- 
bia.” 

No answer, save a light footfall crossing the 
tesselated hall. So, then, this willful girl is de- 
termined to run the risk of losing her life at 
nineteen, for the sake of a wretched stray cur 
she has never set eyes on until five minutes ago. 
Louie Danger has no patience with such rub- 
bish; and accordingly composes herself to slum- 
ber with praiseworthy promptitude. 

There is silence in that pleasant summery 
flowery room. ‘The bees hum idly in and out 
at the open window, shaded by a smart pink- 
and-white awning; a tiny breezeling trifles with 
the pages of that most sapient journal now lying 
neglected at the feet of lazy Mrs. Louie. To 
sit still and do nothing appears to be the whole 
duty of man, woman, and child just at present ; 
and yet there goes Miss Grace Baird flying out 
in the broiling sun, without even so much as a 
hat on to shade her pretty pale face. 

The object of her solicitude is not gifted with 
personal beauty. He is a lanky, smooth-haired, 
black animal, about the size of a pointer, but 
much slighter in build. She addresses him insidi- 
ously and whistles at him seductively ; he eyes her 
with suspicious curiosity, cocks his head on one 
side, pricks up his ears, and finally sets off up 
the road, with his tail between his legs, as fast as 
his poor sore paws can carry him. 

‘What an idiot!” ejaculates she. 
dog, dog!’ 

He halts, looks round at her, sits down, and 
scratches his ear. 

Another second, and she is off to the kitchen 
in search of bones and water. Emboldened by 
her retreat, the dog trots leisurely back again; 
he seems to have made up his mind that Berry- 
lands is in some way responsible for the loss of 
his master, though how he is unable to discover. 
Just as he reaches the gate Grace reappears with 
a plate of scraps in one hand and a brimming 
bowl in the other. 

Now the canine heart is easily stirred by the 
sight of provender, as easily as a man’s; so by 
the time Miss Baird has set down her burdens, 
our friend is wagging his tail and licking his 
lips as cheerfully as though fatigue and misery 
were things to him unknown. 

** Poor old fellow!” smiles she, patting his head 
as he munches away. ‘‘ Let’s see whom you be- 
long to!” and she turns round the leathern strap 
he wears about his neck in the hope of ascertain- 
ing the name of his owner. A brass plate glis- 
tens under her fingers ; it is very finely engraved. 
Grace can not easily make out the inscription ; 
just as she deciphers *‘ Captain” the sharp yap 
of Mrs. Danger’s ‘*‘ darling Tootoo” salutes her 
ears. ‘To release the dog and shut the gate is 
but the work of an instant; another, and the 
spiderish little morsel of black-and-tan and tem- 
per, who is standing growling and snapping on 
the door-step, is being carried off to her mistress, 
despite her frantic struggles to get at the inter- 
loper, who meanwhile serenely makes an end of 
his meat-tea, without even deigning so much as a 
glance at her vixenish ladyship. 

‘*Oh dear!” sighs yellow-haired, plump, de- 
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cidedly prosperous Mrs. Danger, as her friend 
drops ‘‘ the darling” into her lap. ‘‘I suppose 
I've been asleep. How extremely dreadful of 
me! Where have you been, dear? you look 
quite flushed.” : 

** I’ve been feeding that strange dog, and I’ve 
found out that his master is a Captain somebody. 
I couldn't read the rest of the name on his col- 
lar, because this little wretch rashed out and 
wanted to gobble up the poor thing.” 

**Oh!” and a capacious yawn ; ** where is he ?” 
getting up, and shaking out her blue-and-white 
frills and furbelows, 

** At the gate; do come and see what can be 
done with him.” 

‘* Very well; only mind, he’s not to stay here.” 
And Mrs. Danger follows Grace down to the 
gate, where he is still gnawing a toothsome lamb 
bone with unabated zeal and appetite. 

** What a hideous creature !” 

‘* Perhaps he’s clever. Ugly people often are,” 
says Grace, stooping down to make another at- 
tempt at the discovery of his proprietor's patro- 
nymic, 

‘* Well?” inquires Louie, shading her eyes with 
her shapely white hand. 

** Tew—Tewell, Captain Tewell. 
odd!” cries Grace, vivaciously. You know I was 
brought up with the Tewells. They were Indian 
children, and poor mamma had the charge of 
them. Fancy, if this Captain Tewell should be 
Rae. He was the eldest, and so nice!” she adds, 
looking round with brightest eyes. 

**Fancy, indeed! Very unlikely, however. 
Things never happen in that sort of happy way 
nowadays!” Mrs. Danger considers herself to 
be of a philosophical turn of mind. ‘‘ However, 
as we have found out who owns the dog, we 
can’t let him get lost again, though how to send 
him back to his master I haven't the remotest 
idea.” 

‘* Suppose we go to the post-office and make 
inquiries. This Captain 'Tewell must be living 
somewhere in Wynbridge,” says Grace, keeping 
tight hold of the dog’s collar. 

**Ye-es. Poor old boy! There, don’t lick 
me all over with your greasy tongue. Fetch him 
in, dear ; we'll put him up in the stable.” 

Forthwith Grace drags him through the gate. 
He is about the most unwilling visitor Berrylands 
has known as yet; people generally esteeming 
the right of entry to Mrs. Danger’s charming lit- 
tle abode one of their choicest privileges, second 
only, in fact, to that of being more or Jess intimate 
with charming little Mrs. Danger herself. 


How very 





CHAPTER II. 
‘*ONE FLOWER IN A GREAT MULTITUDE.” 


WELL, it does not take long to lodge the unex- 
pected guest in an empty stall garnished with such 
creature comforts as straw and savory sundries ; 
so by half past five, fortified by afternoon tea 
and the crispest, freshest of cool summer dresses, 
Grace and her friend sally forth to institute in- 
quiries anent the whereabouts of this said Cap- 
tain Tewell, concerning whom they both agree to 
feel an interest deeper than that possessed by most 
ordinary mortals for their fellow-creatures, 

They are fair to see, both the one and the 
other of these two young women, as they walk 
along the broad white road, fringed on either side 
with deadened: gorse and golden broom and 
waving larches and the lovely silver birch, all 
tiny whispering leaves and glistening slender 
stems, and sense of great delight. 

Perhaps of the two, Mrs. Danger, by reason of 
her child-like innocent prettiness, her sve/te figure, 
possesses the most attractions for the casual 
passer-by, and casual passers-by, after all, compose 
the major portion of humanity; she is so bien 
mise, and satiny and smiling, this sailor's wife 
(Captain Danger is at present guarding the 
morals and timbers of one of her Majesty’s men- 
of-war somewhere off the coast of Africa). But 
for all her undisputable charms, Grace Baird 
can well afford to bear her company, and of this 
fact no one is better aware than dainty Mrs, 
Louie herself. 

‘** You are very nice, you know, dear,” she has 
said to the girl before now; ‘‘ very nice indeed. 
You've a sort of saint-like expression which suits 
admirably with your hair and eyes, and you've a 
lovely complexion. Oh yes, you have, though 
you are rather pale. I don’t care about pink- 
and-white people, you know. I am pink-and- 
white myself; and you will have a charming fig- 
ure when you fill out a little more; and your 
hands and feet are decidedly good ; and altogeth- 
er, if I wasn’t married to Fred, I wouldn't intro- 
duce you to him. No, not for woilds.” 

And Mrs. Danger is quite right, between our- 
selves, not about her lord and master being like- 
ly to fall a victim to Grace’s fascinations—for 
that spirited and gallant gentleman believes that 
if Eve, Venus, and Ninon were all rolled into one 
woman, and exhibited for the benefit of mankind, 
their representative would fail to equal his ‘‘lit- 
tle girl” in any one particular—but on the score 
of her friend’s real loveliness; a loveliness of 
mind and body blending curiously, and fashioned 
the one like unto the other, in a singularly har- 
monious and satisfactory manner. 

Dogs and children and sick sorry folks trust 
her at first sight. Strangers tell her things they 
would not tell to people they had known for 
years. An hour in her society, looking into her 
sweet eyes, listening to her soft voice, will make 
you love her, although you be not a lover of 
strange women; will, if you are weary and faint 
with the heat and burden of your noon, refresh 
and strengthen you as rarely as a cup of gener- 
ous wine, as the whispered lullaby of shaken 
leaves. 

And yet she is no prig, no prim occupant of 
the domestic pulpit either at home or abroad. 
No; she is a merry soul, a bit of a humorist in 
her young way, fond of a peep behind the scenes 
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now and then, prone to langhter, by no means 
despising the lesser joys of this terrestrial globe ; 
nothing but a girl, in fact, with all a girl’s troubles 
before her, poor child. 

All, I say! Alas, I err; not all, for she has 
lost her mother, that widowed mother to whose 
care the Tewell children—two girls and a boy— 
were confided long ago, when Grace was little 
more than a baby, by their father, Colonel Tew- 
ell, an Indian officer of some distinction, who had 
served John Company well in the Afghan cam- 
paign and on various other occasions. 

Being left to shift for herself as best she may, 
Grace has for the last year occupied the delight- 
ful position of nursery governess in a clergyman’s 
family ; she knows little or nothing thorouglily 
enough to teach it to others, like most of our 
young women, although her poor mother took 
care to give her what is called a ‘‘ gentlewoman's 
education.” Her midsummer holidays began ex- 
actly two days ago; she is to spend all of them 
with her friend, Mrs. Danger, who has been her 
supreme ideal of feminine perfection for upward 
of three years, their friendship dating from a pe- 
riod anterior to the said Mrs. Danger’s marriage. 
Thus it is that you find her now perambulating 
the dusty Wynbridge road in company with that 
fortunate little lady. 

They walk briskly along through the straggling 
village to the general post-office, situate in a gro- 
cer’s shop kept by one Theophilus Wren. 

**Can you tell me where a gentleman called 
Tewell—Captain Tewell—lives ? We have found 
his dog, and wish to return it to him,” says 
Louie, walking up to the counter and addressing 
a scared-looking old man, with a black-and-white 
tuft of hair on his bald head, like the scalp-lock 
of an aboriginal red Indian—addressing, in fact, 
the veritable Theophilus himself. 

Theophilus is deaf and dull. Mrs. Danger 
shouts at him vigorously, Grace keeps outside 
the shop; she knows she would burst out-laugh- 
ing could she see Mr. Wren’s bewildered counte- 
nance, and that might hurt Mr. Wren’s feelings. 
She is mindful of other people’s feelings, this 
slow young person. At length she hee'* him 
say grumpily he doesn't like being yelled a. 

‘*'There ain’t no such person a-livin’ at Wyn- 
bridge, as I'm aweer, but there ‘ave been letters 
addressed to a gen'leman as’—and he fumbles 
distractingly over a tangle in the piece of string 
he is tying round a parcel, 

Mrs. Danger buttons her glove expressively. 

‘* As were stayin’ at Mrs,—-Mrs. ‘Thorndyke’s, 
I think. Let me see. Rose!” calling to some 
one in the back-parlor. A rustle of stiff cambric, 
and Rose appears ; she is Mr. Wren's only daugh- 
ter, and delights in apparel of the most yoyant 
style and tint. 

** Good-evening, 'm;” this with a smile and a 
wriggle which sets all the curls in her superabun- 
dant chignon dancing, all the lockets on her su- 
perabundant necklet jingling, and all the frills on 
her superabundant toilet crinkling. 

‘*Isn’t there a gen’leman called Captain Tew- 
ell stayin’ with Mrs. Thorndyke at Chestnut Vil- 
la?” asks her father. 

‘Captain Tewell! Oh, dear me, yes, to be 
sure; a tall gentleman, with no whiskers, nice- 
looking ;” and Rose smiles at Mrs, Danger feel- 
ingly. 

Louie shakes her head. 

**T don’t know what he’s like,” says she; and 
then she tells Miss Wren about the lost dog. 

That young lady ‘Oh dears” and ‘* There 
nows” freely during the piteous recital. When 
it is concluded, she reassures Mrs. Danger that a 
Captain Tewell is at present participating in the 
hospitality of Chestnut Villa; moreover, that she 
feels sure the dog must belong to him, having 
seen a black dog out walking with him and Miss 
Thorndyke only yesterday. 

‘*Oh, indeed!” says Louie; *‘so there is a 
Miss Thorndyke ?” 

Grace hears every word, you may be sure, as 
she stands on the threshold, her face shaded by 
her Marguerite-crowned Dolly Varden hat, her 
eyes bent on the ground, : 

** Lor, yes,’m! Why, she's quite a belle, and 
that ‘aughty, though such a sweet dresser!” 

Mrs. Danger raises her eyebrows sympathetic- 
ally, picks up her parasol, and with a gracious 
** Much obliged, good-evening,” rejoins Grace 

** Well, so you've found him out!” 

**Yes. I suppose I must write him a note. 
What fun if he called, and did actually turn out 
to be your Rae Tewell!” 

‘*My Rae Tewell!” cries Grace, a trifle scorn- 
fully. 

** Well, Miss Thorndyke’s Rae Tewell, then, if 
you like that better. By-the-way, I wonder if 
they're nice people ?” 

** Don’t you know them by sight?” 

‘*Not I! People don't go about here with 
their names ticketed on their backs like cut flow- 
ers at a flower-show !” 

Mrs. Danger is battling with a ‘ follower,” 
and speaks with acerbity. Nothing more is said 
concerning Captain Tewell, his dog, or his friends, 
until they reach home; then Louie seats herself 
before her malachite and ormolu writing-case, 
and announces her intention of requesting him 
to resume his retainer as soon as possible. 

‘*T can’t have the darling Tootoo’s nerves up- 
set, you know; besides, delays are always tire- 
some,” says Louie, writing *‘ Mrs. Danger pre- 
sents her compliments.” ‘‘ Shall I say any thing 
about you ?” 

‘** About me!” cries Grace, flushing crimson. 

Louie laughs, scrawls away assiduously, finally 
scrawls her address, and reads the note. 

‘There, I think that will do; just look at it; 
you're so much cleverer than I am,” she says, 
tossing it across to Grace, who is seated in a ber- 
gére by the open window. 

This is what she reads: 


‘*Mrs. Danger presents her compliments to 
Captain Tewell, and is happy to be able to assure 
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the safety of his dog, which, having beer. | 
nd of hers, is now safely housed in 
here he will remain until sent for. 





asks Louie, when she looks up 


‘ell, it's quite proper as far as I can see.” 
“Ca ra sans dire. The question is—” dream- 





y getting up and ringing the bell. 
‘The question is—" echoes Grace, slowly tak- 
ing off her hat. 
‘‘Nothing! Please take this note to Chestnut 


Villa, Susan,” turning to the servant at the door, 
‘‘and wait for an answer,’ most emphatically. 





——-—- <> -- 
CHAPTER III. 
‘BY THE MEADOWS OF MEMORY.” 


Drip, drip, drip. 
‘How truly sickly!” exclaims Mrs. Danger, 


ho and Grace sit at breakfast on the follow- 





nee 
ing morning; and the world she looks out upon 

\ ifies her criticism, so gray and wet and 
comfortless a world is it. 

Take no notice of it,” laughs Grace, plun- 
ging into the recesses of a biscuit-china honey-pot 
i » shape of a hive, with a bee perched out- 
sid ‘‘It's the only way to treat disagreeable 

ther and people.” 

3ut Louie is not able to attain unto such a 

blime height of dispassionate contemplation. 
So she continues to stare at the steadily descend- 

rain with a moody persistency more remark- 

» than wise. 

‘*We sha'n't see a soul all day,” she sighs. 
‘Pass me the salt, please.” 

‘*T sha’n’t die if we don’t,” with unfeeling 

eert ness 


Cc si ate . 

‘*T dare say not; still you know it is awfully 

ky staying in-doors for twelve mortal hours 

a creature to speak to,” dropping @ scrap 
n the ‘‘darling Tootoo’s” expectant 
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‘* Without a creature to speak to? Why, 
you've got me and Tootoo, and—” 

" ** But I like somebody new now and then.” 
Mrs. Danger is given to speaking her mind with 
alarming candor, 

‘* Well, there’s the new dog.” 

‘*The new dog!” 

Grace laughs. ‘* By-the-way, has that inter- 
esting animal had any thing to eat this morn- 
ing?” inquires she, presently, when breakfast is 
pretty well over. 

I don’t know. You had better go and look 
after him,” answers Louie, getting up from the 

‘I will. I suppose somebody will call for him 
before long?” 


** Most probably. Captain Tewell must have 
got my note by now, you know; he was out when 
Susan left it;” and Louie gazes at herself plaint- 
ively in the glass, She is not ‘‘in face” to-day. 

‘**Don’t i look hideous in green, dear?” she 
asks, turning to Miss Baird, who is consulting 
her watch. 

** Not particularly; I mean not at all. How 
lreadfully absent I am growing! Do you know, 
it's positively half past ten. I had no idea it 
was so late!” 


sn't matter as far as I am concerned. 





Are you going to see the dog now ?” 
‘Yes ;” and Grace is gone. 
Mrs. Danger picks up ‘Tootoo, thereby threat- 






ening that plethoric demon with instant asphyxia, 
and strolls off to the drawing-room, wondering 
whether she does really look so very ugly in vert 
du Nil after all. ; | 
Now there is a good deal to be done for the | 
strange guest Grace finds, when she gets out to 
the stables, under shelter of a huge umbrella and 
her water-proof; and by the time she has supplied 


him with fresh rations and a new bed, and is pad- 
ng back up the miry road to the kitchen door, 


half past eleven is chiming from the church-stee- 
ple hard by. Vigorously she scrapes her boots 
before invading couk’s snug sanctum. As she 
administers one final searching rub on the mat 


to her muddy toes, a sharp double rap salutes 


her ears. 

** Whoever can that be, at this time of the 
morning?” thinks she, pausing; while Susan 
dashes out of the pantry and opens the hall door. 


Grumble, grumble. Their early visitor is a 
man, then. Away rustles Susan to the drawing- 
room. Back she comes again, more grumbling, 
the sound of masculine feet in the hall, the clos- 
ing of a door, and-—silence! 

Miss Baird betakes herself to the pantry, where- 
in the clink of cups and saucers denotes that Su- 
san has resumed her occupation of washing up 
the breakfast things. 

‘* Who is in the drawing-room ?” she inquires, 
unbuttoning her water-proof and pulling it off. 

‘**That there gentleman as I went after last 
night, miss.” 

** What, Captain Tewell, the dog’s master ?” 

** Yes, miss; that were the name on the card; 
and missus said as I were to ask you to go to her 
dire tly you come in.” 


** H'm!” ejaculates Grace. ‘A pretty specta- 


tache as gray as a badger, and a liver the size 
of a pea. 

A moment's hesitation, and she enters the 
room. Alas for the fatuity of her speculations! 
No old ‘*Indian officer” is Captain Tewell ; 
rather a remarkably handsome well-bred-looking 
young man, with the very grayest eyes Grace has 
ever seen, she thinks. 

** You see you are fated to lose your pet, dear!” 
smiles Louie, after all the perfunctory bowing and 
commonplaces are disposed of.—‘*I can assure 
you, Captain Tewell, Miss Baird has regarded 
your dog as her own especial property for the 
last twenty-four hours,” turning graciously to 
that gentleman. 

‘*Since when have you made that discovery ?” 
laughs Grace, trying hard to feel at her ease, and 
coloring with the etfort. 

‘‘I'm afraid he isn’t handsome enough to in- 
cite any one to break the tenth commandment,” 
says Captain Tewell. ‘* His virtues lie below the 
surface.” 

‘*So I should imagine,” replies Grace, some- 
what dryly, looking straight at him for the first 
time. 

Louie wonders whether she sees how well-fa- 
vored he is, with his bronzed, clean outlined face, 
his crisp bright-brown hair, his acute dark eye- 
brows, his keen deep-set eyes, his rarely symmet- 
rical figure, moulded grandly from head to heel. 

‘*A man among men,” thinks Mrs. Danger, 
dogmatically, and she is right; but Grace in- 
dulges in no such critical reflections, She only 
begins to find it exceedingly possible that this 
individual, with the head of the immortal ‘‘ quoit- 
thrower,” may turn out to be, verily and indeed, 
the Rae Tewell of her childish memories; for 
Rae had, as far as she can recollect, just such 
eyes and hair, and just such a sunshiny look all 
over his face, when his world wagged to his liking. 

It is not her place, however, to be the first to 
broach the subject of his identity with her whi- 
lom playmate ; if he cares to remember old days, 
he will remember them without her aid. So 
they all three talk on about the dog, whose name 
is ** Mick,” his adventures, his talents, and gen- 
eral characteristics, with the happiest ardor, as 
though the universe were Mick, and Mick the 
universe. 

** We must have him up, and let him go through 
his performances,” says Louie, presently. ‘* He 
will prove quite a blessing in disguise if he’s 
amusing. <A rainy day is such a fearful inflic- 
tion!” 

** What would you say to our rainy seasons in 
India? No sun, no books, no any thing but the 
deluge for weeks at a time!” 

. ‘LT should die, I think; or take to metaphys- 
ics.” 

‘I’m afraid either process would be equal- 
ly unproductive of substantial good,” laughing. 
** However, I can assure you you ought to think 
yourselves uncommonly well off in England.” 

** Shall you stay long?” asks Grace. 

**Only six months. I wish I could have got 
leave for a year; but the powers that be were 
obdurate.” 

‘** Powers that be usually are,” sighs Louie. 
‘*My husband is in the navy, you know, and 
here I am left alone, en deuil, the best half of 
my time.” 

**Isn't Wynbridge a social place, then ?” asks 
the visitor, tapping the carpet reflectively with 
his stick. He is almost certain that he has met 
this very beautiful Miss Baird long ago, in the 
white-frock-and-blue-sash stage of her existence. 

‘Pretty well. I know a few people in a soci- 
ety sort of way; but it is not the rule to call on 
strangers, I find; so one has no chance of en- 
larging one’s circle.” 

‘**Ah, Isee. That’s just what my friends the 
Thorndykes complain of.” Mrs. Danger pricks 
up her ears. ‘* They find it extremely dull after 
Cheltenham.” 

7s should think so, indeed ; Cheltenham is so 
very gay. 

** Doesn’t Miss Thorndyke affect the pleasures 
of the country ?” smiles Grace, tweaking one of 
Tootoo’s pointed ears. 

** Well, she declares that there are no pleas- 
ures of the country,” laughs Captain Tewell. 
‘* They've been wanting to get up a picnic to Vir- 
ginia Water for ever so long, but—” 

‘*A picnic to Virginia Water! What a deli- 
cious idea!” exclaims Mrs. Danger ; instantly 
seeing herself setting mankind by the ears in 
the most exquisite of Dolly Varden costumes. 
Foreground: greensward, ornamental water, and 
swans. Background: rhododendrons, classical 
ruins, and a glorious sunset of the papier-maché 
tea-tray order. 

“Is it delicious?” asks Captain Tewell, turn- 
ing to Grace dubiously. 

**Tt might be.” 

** Then it is delicious. How odd that it never 
struck me in that light until now!” 

**When is it to come off?” inquires Louie, a 
little less enthusiastically ; her chances of partici- 
pation in the ‘‘it” are so very microscopic. 

**T really don’t know. We've talked it over 
every day at breakfast for a week, but as yet 
nothing definite has been arrived at.” 

‘*Have you been at Wynbridge a week ?” 
Grace’s tone is that of interested astonishment. 

“*Yes. Isn't it curious that we should never 
have met ?” 








cle [ am, too, for men and angels, after fishing 
about in the rain after that animal. Do put me 
to rights a little. Thanks. What's Captain 
lewell like ?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly tell you, miss, but ’e’s 
ch to look at in my opinion, beyond bein’ 
as a ouse! ‘E ain't got no color, nor 
of that sort!” 

Onl” and with a final pat at her plaits, Grace 
obediently hastens away to undergo the 
cares : ‘ troduction to this huge and color- 

* [tis eight years since I was last in England,” | 

remarks he most sedately, as she reaches the 


drawing-room door, 


) ij ficer evid — 
An old Indian officer evidently, with a mus- 





‘**T don’t know,” blushing. ‘* We seldom go 
into the village ; besides, if we had met, we should 
have been just about as wise as we were before.” 

**Ye-es. Yet I think I should have recog- 
nized you; I mean, I think I should have been 
struck by your likeness to a little girl I used to—” 

‘“*You mean her likeness to herself,” laughs 
Louie, gleefully. ‘* Do you know, we quite made 
up our minds that there could only be one Cap- 
tain Tewell in the world.” 

**On the contrary, J thought such a coinci- 
dence was most unlikely,” says Grace, coldly. 
Mrs. Danger’s leyity compels rebuke. 


*¢ And you are really the small child I remem- 
ber ?” demands the captain, eagerly. 

‘¢T am really the small child you remember.” 

‘¢ How extraordinary! Why, it’s nearly thir- 
teen years since I last saw you or Mrs. Baird.” 

‘Yes, I know it is;” looking away out of the 
window. ‘The mention of her mother's name is 
still grievous unto Grace. 

“Time goes so quickly,” says Louie, turning 
her wedding-ring round and round on her taper 
pink-nailed finger. ; 

‘‘How very extraordinary!” again exclaims 
Captain Tewell. ‘* Who ever could have dream- 
ed of meeting you again down here?” 

‘“'The world isn’t half so large as people say,” 
says Mrs. Danger, philosophically, and then set- 
tles herself down cozily in the arm-chair corner 
of the sofa. 

‘* No, I suppose not,” answers Captain Tewell, 
dreamily. ‘Then he and Grace begin to talk of 
this and that person; of his sisters, of his father, 
now dead, of all the old time fled away into the 
past, as is the way of friends who have not met 
for years. 

‘*And you were always such good compan- 
ions?” smiles Louie, who contrives, by dint of 
clever management, to include herself gracefully 
in these reminiscences. 

‘* Nearly always, I think. Ican only remem- 
ber one serious disagreement.” 

‘Oh yes; I know. You bolstered me most 
unmercifully ; and then, Louie, how do you think 
he tried to make up for it ?” 

Louie shakes her blonde head. She has not 
the ‘‘ remotest idea.” 

** Well, he used to tell me most marvelous sto- 
ries every evening.” 

‘*When your hair was being curled,” strikes 
in Rae.” 

‘*Yes, when my hair was being curled. Sto- 
ries about every beast, bird, and reptile under 
the sun, from a cockatrice to a black beetle. So 
when I made a fuss about being done to death in 
cold blood, he promised me a Bengal tiger in the 
act of devouring a native; and even hinted that 
if I was extremely good, he might throw in a 
crocodile besides !” 

Captain Tewell laughs loudly at this recital of 
his past enormities; and Louie suggests that if 
he can be spared, he may as well eat his luncheon 
at Berrylands, which suggestion he accepts read- 
ily enough. 

How pleasantly the time passes when one has 
something fresh to talk about, and somebody 
fresh to talk to! Rae feels fonder of Mick that 
morning than he has ever felt before during all 
their five years’ intimacy. 

‘*T always did think she would grow up into 
a charming girl,” thinks he, as he watches Grace's 
pretty ways and listens to her pleasant voice; 
** but whether quite so charming, that is another 
matter altogether.” 

**So you really think you like this picnic no- 
tion?” This presently, when they are all seated 
at luncheon; Micky and Tootoo swearing and 
snapping at each other luxuriously under the 
table. 

**Oh, above all things!” and Mrs. Danger 
helps herself to a rissole and some fried parsley. 

‘*Then how shall we manage it? What's the 
correct thing todo? Shall Mrs, Thorndyke call 
on you, Mrs, Danger; or you on Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke ?” 

“*Ts Mrs. Thorndyke scrupulous ?” 

**Scrupulous! Well, I can’t say. 
she is rather.” 

‘*Then you had better call on her, Louie,” 
says Grace, bestowing a chicken bone on Micky. 

** But she’s quite a veteran compared to me. 
I shouldn’t know what to do,” piteously, ‘* Can’t 
you say that I should be charmed to make her 
acquaintance, and all that sort of thing, and leave 
it there ?” 

‘*H'm!” Rae looks somewhat dubious as to 
the probable success of this plan ofaction. ‘‘T'll 
see what I can do!” addsheatlength. ‘* They're 
such nice people, you know, that I’m sure you'll 
get on well together!” 

‘* Miss Thorndyke is very pretty, isn’t she ?” 
inquires Grace. 

** Yes, I think she is,” somewhat dubiously ; 
then more decidedly, ‘* yes, I suppose you'd call 
her quite a pretty girl,” whisking away his soft 
golden-brown mustache from the corners of his 
mouth. 

‘* We hear that she is lovely!” gushes Louie, 
with enthusiasm. ‘Do have some tart ?” 

** No, thanks. —Well, old boy, want a bit of 
bread ?” 

Nothing more is said anent Mrs. Thorndyke 
or her daughter during the remainder of lunch- 
eon, or indeed at all, until Captain Tewell stands, 
gray hat in hand, his dog at his heels, ready to 
say good-by. Then he hopes the picnic will 
come off, also that he shall see them, Mrs. Dan- 
ger and Grace, soon again. 

**T hope so too, I’m sure!” replies Louie, 
shaking hands with him warmly ; it is her way. 

**Thank you, good-by ;” a squeeze of Grace's 
long white fingers, and he is gone. 

‘** Well, how do you like your Rae ?” turning 
back into the hall; they parted from him at the 
door. 

‘*He is very much like every body else,” coolly. 

“* Indeed, every body else is to be envied !” 

**What, for being seven feet high, and as 
brown as a berry, and as—” 

“Nonsense! you know as well as I do he is 
perfectly delightful.” 

** He is all very well.” 

** And you don’t want to go to the picnic ?” 
poutingly, with suspiciously bright eyes. 

**No!” This young woman can be contra- 
dictious, when she chooses. 

Mrs. Danger shrugs her shoulders. 

“* Well, I’m sure it doesn’t matter to me,” says 
she, not without emphasis. 

‘*Why should it?” calmly. ‘See, it isn’t 


Perhaps 








raining now. Let us go for a walk.” 








“Very well.” Louie is always the first to kiss 
again, though she is a married woman and four. 
and-twenty. 

‘*Fancy troubling one’s self about a man—a 
miserable, wretched man!” thinks Grace, con- 
temptuously, as she buttons her boots. But at 
nineteen the mental vision will bear develop- 
ment. 





CHAPTER IV. 
‘““FULL OF SOUND AND SHADOW.” 


HatrF past four on the sultriest of sultry after. 
noons—not a leaf stirring, scarce a bird chirping 
scarce a bee flying. The very grass looks faint 
with heat; the flowers gape athirst, and yet the 
relentless sun glares down on them, glares fierce- 
ly, as though their fragile loveliness were an of. 
fense against his sullen majesty. 

Grace is sitting alone in the drawing-room— 
Louie is up stairs trying on a new dress, which 
has arrived this morning from London, and con- 
cerning which much anxiety has been felt for the 
last ten days—a novel lies open on her lap. It is 
a well-told, well-constructed story, and as loving 
as a book can be; nevertheless, she has not turn- 
ed over a page in the last half hour, to my cer- 
tain knowledge. 

A farthing for your thoughts, young lady. 
Hark! a ring and rap at the hall door, Visit- 
ors, and Louie away fiddling with that abomi- 
nation in white muslin and mauve silk. How 
dreadfully annoying! Grace has a righteous 
horror of strangers, and most of the Wynbridge 
gentry are strangers toher. There is nothing to 
be done, however, but to pocket her discomfiture, 
and get out her company manners as quickly as 
may be. Bless me! Here is Susan at the door 
before one can turn round. 

‘Mrs, and Miss Thorndyke and Captain Tew- 
ell ;” entering with three cards on a silver waiter. 

Grace takes the cards, drops them into the 
card-basket at her elbow, says, ‘* Will you tell 
Mrs. Danger, please ?” and finds herself bowing 
to an elderly lady, all lace and silk and black- 
ness and patchouli; supplemented by a younger 
lady, likewise all lace and silk and blackness and 
patchouli; and followed by Rae Tewell, looking 
pretty much the same as he did the day before 
yesterday, except in the matter of a blue-black 
coat and a morsel of stephanotis in his button- 
hole. 

**T must apologize for calling so late,” smiles 
Mrs. Thorndyke graciously, sinking into an in- 
definite heap of costly apparel on the sofa; ‘‘ but 
really this sort of weather makes one so very 
languid.” 

Grace agrees ; she also volunteers a suggestion 
that it will thunder soon. 

**Oh, please don’t say that. Thunder and 
lightning reduce me to a state of the most ab- 
ject terror; of course it’s very ridiculous to be 
so babyish;” and Miss Thorndyke displays all 
her pretty teeth ravishingly. Grace wonders 
whether she is quite as pretty as Louie. She 
has certainly wonderfully good features of the 
aquiline order, and nice gray eyes, and a gen- 
erally well-groomed self-possessed look, as if she 
had always been considered worth her fellow- 
creatures’ favorable notice ; but— 

‘** A thunder-storm would do a lot of good, I 
think,” observes Captain Tewell, turning him- 
self about gingerly on a chair much too small for 
him. ‘* Make the air fresher, and give us the 
chance of one really fine day.” 

** And we do so want a fine day,” smiles Miss 
Thorndyke. ‘* Captain Tewell has told you about 
our proposed picnic ?” 

** Yes,” says Grace, wishing the while that 
Mrs. Thorndyke wouldn’t stare at her quite so 
hard. 

*“* What a strange thing it was that you should 
have found poor dear Micky; really quite ro- 
mantic!” with a delicate little laugh. ‘‘We 
were in the lowest spirits about him, you know, 
when Mrs. Danger’s note arrived.” 

**Wonderfully lucky dog, Mick!” remarks 
Rae, fragmentarily. 

‘* Yes, indeed,” beams Mrs. Thorndyke; ‘‘such 
a charming refuge is not to be found every where. 
Isobel,” with a great deal of ‘‘o,” ‘‘has often 
said to me that Berrylands was the prettiest 
house in Wynbridge. Our own little place is so 
dreadfully small!” looking about her apprecia- 
tively. 

Yap, yap! barks Tootoo outside the door. 

Thank Heaven, Louie can’t be very far off 
now! The door opens; behold her, radiant in 
the consciousness of being the most perfectly de- 
lightful young person of her acquaintance. 

‘* How very kind of you to come and find us 
out so soon! How do you do, Captain Tewell ?” 
shaking hands all round. ‘On this hot day, 
too! What weather we are having!” And she 
and Mrs. Thorndyke settle down side by side, 
while Miss Isobel, Rae, and Grace retreat to the 
window, there to talk vigorously about nothing, 
with a laudable zeal worthy of the most genuine 
success. They do succeed too, in a certain sort 
of way; that is, they contrive to find out vari- 
ous small facts about each other which are not 
wholly uninteresting, such as that Rae’s ac- 
quaintance with his present hostess began in In- 
dia; also that her daughter, pretty as she is, is 
not exactly a ‘bud ;” also that Grace herself is 
little better than a raw school-girl; also that 
some one appears lamentably unconscious of 
that salient truth, and inclined to treat her 
short-comings with an indulgence scarcely con- 
sistent with strict justice or propriety. But this 
is merely a reflection; wherefore Louie, fancy- 
ing they are all getting on beautifully, begs Mrs. 
Thorndyke to stay to afternoon tea—an invita- 
tion which, after a due amount of hesitation, 

that lady accepts, to some one’s considerable 
satisfaction, be it said. 

‘** And now about this picnic?” when orange 
pekoe and biscuit sandwiches are well estab- 
| lished. ‘* Please excuse my brusquerie, but you 
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know it always seems such a pity to delay any 
thing nice.” 

‘“‘That is exactly my argument,” says Rae. 
“<T’ve used it on all possible occasions, but with- 
out the slightest effect.” 

‘* What a shame to slander us so!” smiles Iso- 
bel. lowering her long black eyelashes. ‘‘ I’m 
sure we are most anxious to see Virginia Water, 
but we don’t seem to know how to get there.” 

‘* Go by train,” suggests Grace, practically. 

‘‘Ah, go by train; not at all a bad idea!” 
condescends Mrs. Thorndyke. ‘* Have you any 
notion how the trains run ?” 

‘*T fancy there's one about half past ten, and 
one about twelve, but I’m not certain.” 

** The twelve o'clock one would do very well. 
People are always dull before luncheon, so we 
needn't trouble about getting there too early,” 
observes Miss Thorndyke, bending over a photo- 
graphic album. 

“Spoken with the wisdom of the serpent,” 
smiles Rae. 

‘If not the harmlessness of the dove,” adds 
Grace, demurely. 
Isobel sighs. 
funny, you know. 

‘‘Never mind about doves and serpents,” ob- 
serves Louie, ‘“‘and such uneatable creatures. 
Let us fix on a day. Something definite is so 
comforting.” 

**On Monday we are engaged,” says Mrs. 
Thorndyke. ‘Tuesday, too, we are threatened 
with a croquet party; but Wednesday —would 
Wednesday suit you, Mrs. Danger ?” 

‘*Let me see. Yes, 1 think so. 
any thing for Wednesday, Grace ?” 

Grace shakes her head. ‘‘ Nothing that I can 
remember,” answers she. 

** Well, then, suppose we decide on Wednes- 
day. You'll be here, to rush about and make 
yourself generally useful, I hope, Captain Tew- 
ell,” turning to him, as he tells Grace that her 
carte is not a bit like her; not the least in the 
world! Ofcourse not. What pretty girl ever did 
have a carte taken that was the least like her? 

“*Eh? Oh yes; I believe I may be reckoned 
upon.” 

‘* Certainly,” asseverates Mrs. Thorndyke. ‘‘I 
hope we sha‘n’t lose you for a Jong time yet.” 

So the picnic solidifies ; and edibles, potables, 
consumers, come under review. There is no dif- 
ficulty about the first two items. Lobster-salad 
and Simkin are easily enough procurable any- 
where in this enlightened land, goodness knows, 
when coin of the realm is forth-coming; even 
chicken mayonnaise and strawberry ice, and va- 
rious other improving condiments, are not to be 
utterly despaired of under an enterprising man- 
agement; but on the score of festive guests there 
seems to be some slight awkwardness. 

‘“*The truth is, we have not cared to visit 
much among the Wynbridgites,” says Miss Iso- 
bel. ‘*Itis so extremely unpleasant to find one’s 
self obliged to drop people after a short acquaint- 
ance; and really trade is so horribly pushing in 
those suburban places that you never know 
whom you are getting mixed up with.” 

Grace feels grateful to Providence that her fa- 
ther was not a grocer, or a butcher, or even a 
candlestick-maker, or, indeed, in any way in- 
clined to earn his own living. 

**Oh, of course,” answers Louie, somewhat 
vaguely, she herself not being at all burdened 
by these high-bred scruples. ‘‘Still we must 
have somebody besides ourselves; don’t you 
think so ?” 

‘Without a doubt; indeed, I should rather 
like to make some nice new acquaintances,” em- 
phasizing ‘“‘ nice.” 

** Well, what do you say to the Vicarage peo- 
ple being asked? Their eldest son is at Oxford ; 
but I heard a day or two ago that he was not go- 
ing to stay up for the Commemoration, so they 
expect him home early next week. The girls, 
too, are quite an addition to any party.” 

*“We have seen them in church, I think,” 
rather dubiously. Isobel is not particularly par- 
tial to the clergy or their womenkind. 

“ Would they come if they were asked ?” in- 
quires her mother. ‘‘It is so annoying to be 
disappointed at the last moment.” 

‘**Oh, I'm sure they would; they are so fond 
of going out, Then there are the Boscawens; 
young married people, you know, lively and—” 

‘*Something to do with Lord Falmouth, I 
suppose ?” cheerfully. 

“*T believe so; anyhow, they are extremely 
well-connected, and immensely sought after, I 
assure you. Mrs. Boscawen is so musical and 
clever.” 

‘*No, is she really? Do you know, I am 
quite afraid of clever people!” 

‘Are you, indeed ?” says Louie, rather dryly 
for her. 

‘*My daughter has been sadly spoiled, Mrs. 
Danger,” remarks Mrs. Thorndyke, apologetic- 
ally. ‘* Sadly; and the result is that her tastes 
are law in our own little ménage.” Isobel smiles 
a deprecatory little smile at Captain Tewell, but 
he is talking to Grace, and consequently callous. 
“** However,” rising from the sofa, ‘‘ please do 
your best for us, and I am sure we shall have 
a most enchanting day. Good-by; I am so 
charmed to have found you in. Good-by!” 
shaking fingers with Grace. 

Captain ‘Tewell and Isobel perform their fare- 
wells, and the formidable visite de cérémonie con- 
cludes, 

** Mind you let me know whenever I can be 
useful,” says the former as he leaves the room ; 
‘“‘and by-the-bye, I have got some cartes of the 
girls I think you'd like to see, Miss Baird. May 
I bring them some day ?” 

“*If it won't give you a great deal of trouble,” 
coloring up. 

“*On the contrary, it will be a pleasure. Good- 
by!” and he follows the Thorndykes. 

**Do you think her;pretty ?” as the hall door 
bangs behind them. 


It is such very bad style to be 


Have we 





“*Yes, she is pretty, but wofully maniérée! 
How do you like my dress ?” 

**Itis charming! How do you like madam ?” 

‘*My dear!” and Louie goes off into fits of 
laughter. ‘*‘ You should have heard her preach- 
ing away to me about all her flocks and herds, 
and men-servants and maid-servants.” 

_**Like the patriarch Abraham,” remarks 
Grace, going to the glass and settling a recal- 
citrant hair-pin. 

** Exactly. I thought I should have shrieked, 
but I didn’t,” thankfully. 

**And now they've come down to doing water- 
ing-places. H’m!” A sort of sic transit gloria 
mundi H'm! 

‘They'll do a good few more, too, before that 
girl goes off,” with cruel complacency. 

** Why, Rae Tewell is going to marry her, 
isn’t he 7” : 

**Can you doubt it ?” 


) 





CHAPTER V. 
‘*IN MY HEART,” SHE SAID, ‘‘I LOVE HIM.” 


Tue days go by, as days do go when there is 
one especial day to be lived up to, somewhere hid- 
den away in the future. Captain Tewell, Mick 
at his heels, is in and out of Berrylands from 
morning till night. It is really amazing what a 
fund of ingenuity lies perdu in this ingenuous 
young man’s inner consciousness, Never is he 
without a good excuse for dangling after Grace, 
let her occupation be what it may, from mending 
gloves to practicing Chopin; never is he at a 
loss to find out exactly what she wants, where it 
is to be had, and how it is to be got at; never 
does he seem to be able to make himself happy 
any where but in her immediate vicinity, either 
personal or spiritual. Louie sees all this, you 
may be sure, and smiles in a superior sort of way 
when Grace declares that Rae’s outgoings and in- 
comings are nothing to her. He is ‘* Rae” now, 
mark you. 

“Very well, dear,” says she, calmly. ‘‘ Don’t 
let us worry about him; he is too nice to be 
turned into a nuisance.” 

And Grace is fain to subdue her rebellious 
soul—which, I regret to state, is far more in- 
clined unto war than peace on all possible occa- 
sions, though she is tame enough to one person 
in the world—and accept her position. So the 
hours wax fewer and fewer which lie between 
our merry-makers and their merry-making. 

The Vicarage people are coming, be it known, 
coming with young Oxford in grand form; the 
Boscawens are coming; the Cham., which Rae 
prognosticates will turn out fearfully real the 
next morning, is coming; the lobsters are com- 
ing; the chickens, the strawberries are coming ; 
the every thing is coming. 

‘* With a fine day we shall do delightfully,” 
says Mrs. Thorndyke, thinking of mademoiselle’s 
new gray batiste costume, trimmed with real 
Cluny at five shillings a yard; and I do verily 
believe this anxious parent has reason. 

**T never thought I should be so happy in 
England,” remarks Rae, as he and Grace saun- 
ter about the garden in the twilight on Tuesday 
evening. He has suffered the Thorndykes to 
perform their fetich worship at one of the most 
select temples in that region alone to-night ; in- 
deed, they, poor souls, have begun to experience 
a somewhat exasperating difficulty in enjoying 
his society at all of late, save at cock-crow and 
midnight, seasons when even the liveliest of us 
are apt to feel unequal to great mental effort. 

** Didn't you?” replies Grace, weakly rather ; 
then brisking up, ‘‘Of course you must have 
found it dull at first without the girls, or any 
one who was quite your own to go about with.” 
Rae’s sisters are living with a married aunt in 
Dresden. 

“Ye-es; though I don’t really think they 
would have made such a very great difference to 
me. When a fellow gets to be seven-and-twen- 
ty, he wants something nearer and dearer even 
than a sister in the way of a woman friend ;” 
and his voice asks the question his words do not. 

‘* Perhaps ;” a most unsatisfactory ‘* perhaps.” 

Dead silence. Grace finds herself suddenly 
face to face with the secret of her life. She 
could as soon play the fool with this great gray- 
eyed man as she could turn negress. Thus 
much she does know already; what more there 
may be for her to know she scarcely cares to 
think. She is so shy of herself, of her own 
heart, this maiden of nineteen. 

‘“*Grace—” But she is off in a second. 
‘Please don’t run away from me!” says the 
great gray-eyed man, hastening after her between 
the dew-spangled shrubs, between the heavy- 
hearted sleep-kissed flowers. 

Alack, he has no power to stay her! 
the thrall of a mightier than he. 

‘* My dear, you look as if you had recently ar- 
rived from the moon,” remarks Louie, when this 
silly girl presents herself at the open window of 
that lady’s especial sanctum ; a nondescript apart- 
ment opening into the garden, and sacred to the 
performance of various pleasant idlenesses, from 
the consumption of Latakia to the composition 
of sartorial follies. 

But Mrs. Danger’s placid raillery is quite 
thrown away upon poor Grace. ‘‘I didn’t know 
any one was here,” says she, rapidly. ‘‘I want 
to be alone; I’m going up stairs.” Click goes 
the door. 

‘“Well, to be sure!” cries Louie, trying on a 
marvelous combination of various fluffy sub- 
stances, which is to do duty for a hat to-morrow. 

‘Oh, there you are, Captain Tewell,” sud- 
denly seeing his reflection staring at her in the 
glass, his cigar in his mouth, and a general woe- 
begone expression pervading his classic coun- 
tenance. ‘*What have you and Grace been 
quarreling about ?” wrestling vigorously with a 
vengeful bit of wire which has got entangled in 
her silky hair. 


She is 
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“*I am not aware that we have quarreled. 
Can I be of any use ?” 

‘No, thanks; I usually reduce myself to a 
state of premature baldness about once a week 
at this sort of thing. There! Why, how 
dreadfully wretched you look! What's the 
matter ?” 

** Nothing ; weather, I suppose. 
in?” 

“May you come in!” mockingly. ‘‘ We were 
introduced exactly five minutes ago, I snppose,” 
with a laugh. ‘* You'll find something to sit 
upon somewhere, if you look for it.” : 

Rae does not take long to find the said some- 
thing; a few seconds, and he is comfortably, or 
rather uncomfortably, settled in a wicker-work 
arm-chair about big enough for Tootoo, who is 
snoring diapasonically on the sofa, 

Mrs. Danger, like most pretty fair women, 
possesses a keen appreciation of the woes of 
good-looking agreeable men. Rae is good-look- 
ing and agreeable; he is also woful. She pit- 
ies him, and consequently pets and humors him 
to a surprising degree. They talk about the 
Thorndykes judiciously, they talk about Grace 
rapturously, they talk about to-morrow hopefully. 

‘I do wish I hadn’t let my confounded tongue 
get the better of me!” exclaims he at length, aft- 
er a somewhat prolonged pause, 

** What did you say ?” 

**T don’t exactly know, nothing particular; 
but she’s so different from other girls—” 

**You wouldn't have her changed, would you?’ 

“Not for worlds. She is perfection.” ~ 

**Yes, I think she is,” looking round at him 
slowly. He sighs, shrugs his shoulders, flings 
his cigar end into the grate, gets up, stretches 
himself, and wishes her good-night. 

**Good-night, and don’t be too miserable,” 
shaking hands with him lingeringly; but he 
doesn’t smile a bit. 

** Poor creature!” meditates Louie; ‘‘he is 
evidently very bad indeed. I had no idea mat- 
ters had gone as far as this.” 

‘*Are you in bed?” she asks, knocking at 
Grace's door later. 


May I come 


’ 


ae No.” 
**May I come in ?” 
re” 


Grace is sitting by the open window in her 
dressing-gown. She looks like the portraits of 
Madame Tallien, so white, so heroic, so lovely, 
with her piled-up masses of bright hair, her chis- 
eled marble-pale face. 

“You'll catch a cold, and be as hoarse as a 
raven to-morrow.” 

**No,” with a languid shake of the head. 

**But you will,” pulling the pretty cretonne 
curtain forward. ‘* What's the matter with you, 
child ?” 

‘** Nothing is the matter. Please don’t worry 
yourself about me. I shall do very well,” Grace 
answers, grimly. 

**Of that I’ve not the slightest doubt; still 
you might be a little more open with me,” ag- 
grievedly. 

‘* I’ve nothing to be open about.” 

Mrs. Danger supports herself under these try- 
ing circumstances by the rearrangement of the 
hair-brushes on the dressing-table. 

**How I do wish we could all die to-night, 
and have done with this horrid tiresome old 
world !” exclaims Grace, leaning her face weari- 
ly on one fair white hand, half hidden in soft lace. 

““Thank you! I don’t want to die at all. 
I've got my senses still,” severely, 

**T wish I had.” 

**Sodo I. The idea of refusing Rae Tewell. 
Why, you must be as blind as a bat to begin 
with !” 

**Who said I had refused him ?” averting her 
face. 

‘* But you mean to refuse him ?” 

** Yes,” doggedly. 

* You do actually mean it ?” 

** Yes, if he asks me.” 

‘** But why, why, why ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

** Grace !” sternly. 

Miss Baird laughs, and clasps her round arms 
behind her head. 

**T don’t believe you; you only say this to an- 
noy me,” exclaims Louie. 

** Why should it annoy you ?” 

‘* Because I have your interests at heart—be- 
cause I love you, dear.” The tears are in her 
tender eyes. 

‘*T wish people wouldn’t love me; I don't 
want to be loved; I hate being loved; being 
loved drives me mad!” cries Grace, vehemently. 

“So it seems. Good-night.” And Mrs. 
Danger departs in a state of dignified rigidity 
fearful to contemplate. 

Then Grace begins to think whether she does 
indeed hate being loved quite so fiercely after all ; 
thinks and thinks until she scarce has heart to 
think at all, so weary is she of the ever-echoing 
Yea or Nay. 





CHAPTER VI. 
‘*COMES OUT OF DARKNESS, MORN,” 


It is the morning of mornings, the picnic morn- 
ing. Every one is on the alert. Chestnut Villa 
and Berrylands are alike the scene of dire com- 
motion. Things will get lost, will insidiously get 
into people’s pockets, into wrong hampers, out of 
window, up the chimney, into the fire. Cork- 
screws are a source of never-ending trouble; 
string has banished itself far beyond the reach of 
man ; newspaper might be cloth of gold for the 
fuss that is made about it; soda-water bottles 
persist in rolling off every mortal thing that can 
be rolled off; and as for pepper—well, the enor- 
mities committed by pepper, by pepper alone, can 
they be described? Wherefore, steady pen ! 

At last, however, even the most turbulent spir- 
its in the ray are quelled, and peace is proclaim- 
ed; proclaimed by Rae; standing on the top of 








« 
the biggest hamper, in the most ecstatic periods 
producible by the British tongue. 

Rae has made up his mind to be jolly for the 
next eight hours, let him be the most miserable 
of mankind for the remainder of his existence. 
It is a dubious thundery-skied sort of day in more 
ways than one; but Rae has made up his mind 


‘to be jolly, and jolly he is. 


As for Grace, she is activity itself. Here, 
there, and every where ; now helping Louie; now 
flying over to Chestnut Villa message-burdened 
to the tip of her tongue; now reducing Miss Iso- 
bel’s minor miseries to a state of quiescence ; 
now encouraging Mrs, Thorndyke to something 
like energy and determination, that lady beiag 
utterly incapable to battle against the combined 
antagonism of her dress, her servants, and her 
wool-gathering wits; but never by any chance 
saying a word to one person which she can pos- 
sibly help saying, or giving him a look which she 
can possibly help giving, or, indeed, in any way 
encouraging him to make a greater donkey of 
himself than he already has done, in her humble 
opinion. 

The general rendezvous is the station; so to 
the station they set off at last in excellent time; 
for, as Grace says, rather unamiably, ‘* Of course 
every one who can be late will be late, just on 
purpose to drive every one else frantic.” 

** We are, if any thing, rather too early,” re- 
marks Isobel, placidly, looking at her mite of a 
watch. 

** But then you aren’t every body,” smiles Grace, 
with sublime composure; and Miss Thorndyke 
reverts to her old conviction that *‘ raw school- 
girls” ave decidedly out of place in decent society. 

Arrived at the station, they find, however, that 
the Vicarage trio are already patrolling the plat- 
form—a circumstance which affords our Isobel 
much joy. She has made the acquaintance of 
the gentleman of the party, and considers him 
** quite bearable,” and not unlikely to prove use- 
ful during the day as a scourge unto the recreant 
Rae, whose short-comings have of late excited her 
lively indignation. There is a great deal of hand- 
shaking and weather talk, of course, directly the 
two parties meet. Some one says it is ‘‘ really 
nicer than if it was sunshiny ;” whereupon every 
one tries to look as if they thought so too, ex- 
cept Grace, who remarks, dryly, that, ‘* nice or 
not, it must be made the best of now.” 

‘** Exactly,” says Captain Tewell, ‘I quite 
agree with you. Haven't you observed how as- 
siduously I am bent on making the best of it?” 
not without a certain bitterness. 

Here the Boscawens make their appearance ; 
they are a couple of good-looking people, with 
pleasant manners, and a fair allowance of *‘ go.” 
Rae comes to the conclusion that it is a happy 
thing they have been asked, after a few minutes’ 
talk with madam, who appears not at all insensi- 
ble to the fact that he is trés convenable, trés con- 
venable indeed. 

A little more of indefinite loitering about, and 
the porter rings the bell deafeningly. ‘The train 
is within sight at last. ‘Thank goodness! Grace 
is so weary of this dull do-nothingness which has 
fallen upon her, so weary of knowing that a pair 
of eyes are looking at her which she dares not 
meet, so weary of this holiday of hers, ere it has 
well begun. Poor Grace! 

Groan, screech, pant goes the engine. 

‘* First-class for'ard ; third-class behind. This 
way, 'm; plenty o’ room ‘ere. Virginia Water ; 
allright, Sir. Thank you!” Bang, scuffle, bang, 
down go the windows. ‘Two carriages full of 
friends and parcels and shawls and umbrellas. 
But who is with whom, I wonder, and where is 
Grace ? 

Grace is comfortably ensconced in a corner, 
with Mrs. Boscawen opposite to her, and Mr, 
Boscawen by her side; while Isobel and the vi- 
carial scion are seated vis-t-vis by the opposite 
window. 

Rae Tewell is playing escort to Louie, Mrs, 
Thorndyke, and the other young ladies. Grace 
wishes he would keep out of her way in this con- 
venient fashion all day long. 

There is plenty of chatter and laughter as they 
rush on between the broom-gilded banks. It 
does really seem so very enjoyable a proceeding 
to be about to swallow an extra amount of extra 
indigestible food under circumstances of extraor- 
dinary discomfort, garnished with rhododendrons 
and water-beetles. 

Isobel and her Oxonian captive improve the 
shining hours with laudable earnestness. He is 
a good boy, and knows when he is well off. She 
is the prettiest girl to be seen to-day, he thinks, 
after a cautious survey of Grace, and she has evi- 
dently taken a fancy to him; what more can @ 
young man of twenty-one desire? Whether 
Miss Thorndyke is quite so well at ease must re- 
main an open question ; I have my doubts. : 

When they reach the station the question 
arises how best to get all the portables conveyed 
to the hotel, in the grounds of which they are to 
have luncheon ; at length they are packed offin 
a cab with Mrs. Thorndyke, and every one else 
prepares to trudge after them, Rae cunningly 
contriving to get himself attached to Grace and 
Mrs, Boscawen, which latter lady kindly allows 
him to carry all her light luggage by way of re- 
ward for his discernment, 

‘“Isn't it perfectly charming ?” exclaims she, 

throwing a plaid shawl, weighing something like 
a chaldron, over his disengaged arm; ‘‘I revel 
in ruralizing when one can do it comfortably, 
you know.” 
" Grace looks at Rae, and the corners of her 
mouth twitch dangerously. His bewildered and 
rueful countenance strikes her as so supremeiy 
ridiculous, 

It is the first time she has smiled at him of her 
own free-will to-day. He plucks up his spirits, 
and feels equal to an additional camp-stool or 
even a second water-proof, i 

Nobody, of course, has ever been to Virginia 
Water before; they have been to Rome, Cou- 
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L e says; ° in do without and her white 
fingers set to work again deftly, 

Captain Tewell repockets his knife; as he 
] so a qu hard look comes into his eyes, 

oe > lines about his mouth deepen. 
aay Silence for a while. Grace finishes her plait, 
lays it across her knees, 
What are you going to do with it now ?” 
ks he, watching her as she resettles this flower 
, | corrects that errant leaf. 
; ** Throw it away, most likely.” 
‘* But isn’t that rather hard on the poor dai- 
Chey have served their turn,” smiles this 
of nineteen 
Good Heavens, what a state of things to have 
come to!” almost scornfully 
the poor daisies or me?” and a 
moc] le laugh. 

i ilent. She tries to get up; the grass is 

! , and she is fain to sit down again. 

Why don’t you help me?” asks she, with 

mi vagery. 

‘Because I don’t want you to go away,” 
WZ 1 g round on his elbow, and smiling 
at rarely. ‘*You are in a naughty temper 
tl morning, -and a little wholesome opposition 
Wik ¢ ou good,” 

‘Thank you. I don’t want to be done good 

ilkily. 
‘ Naughty children never do.” 

Grace begins to doubt whether she has ever 
ré ally been in a passion before. A second effort 
to ‘resume her liberty—a fruitless effort like the 
first; her heels slide away from her, and down 


she sits again. 





‘* Fate is too strong for you,” laughs he. 
She folds her arms grimly. 
** Poor little thing!” 





Don't speak to me, 
brows with ferocity. 
\’ Rae laughs. 
‘What is there to laugh at? 


please,” knitting her 


How dare you 


laugh «t me, Captain 'Tewell!” 
‘Don’t be a yixen; it doesn’t suit you.” 
Sitting here doesn’t suit me,” emphatically. 
Then, with dignity, seeing Mr. Boscawen per- 
forming strange and ingenious antics in the dis- 
tance, evidently indicative of something to eat 
‘ and no one to eat it, ‘‘ Luncheon is ready, I be- 


lieve. 
‘Oh, in that case you may be permitted to 
get up ;” getting up himself, and offering her his 


She gives him her finger-tips, but necessity 

npels a closer clasp—so close, indeed, that 

e seems to be some difficulty about getting it 
indone again, 









Don’t be in a hurry ; nobody will miss us.” 
No iswel 
What ewfully unlucky fellow I am!” 
hat, and brushing back his crisp 
’ lesperately angry, aren't you ?” miser- 
. her face he is in no mind to 
: onlng just now. Moody 
{ sence Ul they reach the gate leading into the 
jotel garden; then forced smiles, gay raillery, 
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bright looks. ‘They are the gayest of the gay, 
these two unamiable young people. Ah me! 
that sweetness should be but bitter sweet at best ! 


Seven o'clock ; a strange hushed seven o'clock, 
a darkened meaningful seven o'clock, with a wild 
lurid sky, wherein float here and there great 
banks of blue-black clouds, fringed round with 
steamy white or palest gold, great warring clouds 
drawn up in fierce array. 

It is quite time to be thinking about making a 
start for the station. Every one has had enough 
rusticity for once; every one is rather inclined 
to growl and wax monosyllabic; every one 
returning to the hotel by various paths and at 
various paces. 

Louie, Mrs. Thorndyke, and the Vicarage 
young ladies have been rambling about together 
for the best part of the afternoon; they are to- 
gether now as they skirt the piece of ornamental 
water. 

“*Didn’t you feel a drop of rain?” says Mrs. 
Thorndyke, suddenly, to no one in particular, 
gazing about her vacuously. 

Splash comes a great drop on Louie's upturned 
face, into one of her eyes, in fact. 

**Oh dear!" wiping the injured organ with her 
handkerchief. ‘‘ Do let us run, there’s quite a 
storm coming on; we shall be drowned,” start- 
ing off at a brisk trot. 

The girls take to their heels in a second ; 


is 


they 





SAVED FROM THE 


are wearing their second-best costumes, and cos- 
tumes are not matters of every-day occurrence at 
the Wynbridge Vicarage. 

Mrs. Thorndyke can not imitate their example, 
however ; she is, be it known, proud of her feet 
—the late Colonel was proud of her feet—and to- 
day she is shod with cruel accuracy. Her boots 
have interfered with her happiness in divers ways 
already ; now they threaten to risk her life and 
spoil her dress. Mrs. ‘ 
remember that they are not paid for. 

Louie, who is the most good-natured soul in 
existence, perceiving that to leave this foolish 
old woman to hobble along in the pelting rain 
alone—it is pelting now—would be unkind, to 
say the least of it, bears her company with sub- 
lime patience. 

**Good gracious, did you see that ?” and a sud- 
den flash of bluish light. Crack, crack, growl; 
the storm has fairly burst on their devoted heads. 
** Dear, oh dear, we shall never get back to the 
hotel alive!” 

aa yes, we shall; won’t you have my arm ?” 

** No, thank you. Is my up behind ? 
How very alarming, and Isobel perhaps still 
among the woods!” 

** And Grace too, silly girl. I told her she had 
better come with us, but she would go off with 
that horrid sketch-book of hers,” turning round 
to see if there are any signs of the vagrants. 


dress 





rhorndyke is not sorry to 
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‘‘Qh, depend upon it, she has found an es- 
cort,” viciously. Mrs. Thorndyke is a somewhat 
acid person under the most advantageous cir- 
cumstances ; now terror, pain, and discomfort 
render her little short of dangerous. 

‘* My poor Isobel is far more likely to be stray- 
ing about by herself, poor dear,” continues she, 
touchingly. ‘‘'To-day has not been a very great 
treat to her, I fear;” and Mrs. Thorndyke halts, 
and scrapes vigorously at the heel of one foot 
with the toe of the other, like a fly. 

‘‘Please make as much haste as you can.” 
A sullen roar right over their heads strengthens 
the petition. 

On they plod through the pouring rain, smit- 
ten asunder, as it were, every other minute by 
the electric flame. 

**T do wish I knew what has become of 
Grace!” exclaims Louie at length, pushing aside 
an obstructing bough. ‘‘ Captain Tewell want- 
ed to go with her, but she wouldn’t let him.” 

‘*A little drawing back is said to be most at- 
tractive, you know, under certain circumstances, 
suavely. 

** How do you mean? Grace is the most un- 
sophisticated creature on the face of the earth ; 
besides, I am sure Rae requires no whipping up,’ 
with a vexed little laugh. ‘‘It is so wet and 
dark and dismal.” 

‘“*No—? I beg your pardon, I didn’t quite 
catch what you said,” with great politeness. 


fj 


STRICKEN TREE. 


“Oh, it doesn’t matter ; 
and there’s an end of it.” 
** You are a fatalist.” 

**T am half drowned,” 
tle gate leading to the hotel. 
Thorndyke! 

‘And Captain Tewell!” exultantly, catching 
sight of a gray tweed back in the veranda. 

**No, not Captain Tewell; that boy from the 
Vicarage!” rather spitefully. 

Mrs. Thorndyke tiptoes across the lawn. 

‘Where is Mrs. Boscawen ?” calls Louie to 
the party already assembled, among whom ap- 
pears that lady’s lawful proprietor. 

**Gone to see the temple, with Captain Tew- 
ell.” 

**Coming in at the gate,” answer two voices 
simultaneously. 

Good Heavens! Then Grace is out in this 
awful storm alone. Louie turns herself about 
just as Rae appears with Mrs. Boscawen, drip- 
ping and dreary. 

**Have you seen Grace? Oh, do please go 
and look for her!” exclaims Louie, imploringly, 
tears in her voice. 

** Certainly, Where do you think she is ?” 

**I don’t know; she went off to sketch by her- 
self.” ‘The gate bangs behind him as she speaks. 

* Quite a sensation,” smiles Isobel, sweetly. 

‘* Quite,” smiles back her adorer. 


what is to be will be, 


swinging back the lit- 
‘*There is Miss 
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**I only hope nothing terrible may have hap- 
pened,” says Louie, solemnly, her sweet eyes 
dark with fear lest evil should ‘have chanced 1! 
friend she loves so well. 

When Rae gets clear of the trees outside the 
gate, he pauses a second, and calls ‘‘ Halloo! 
Rather a mad proceeding, it must be confessed, 
but he feels rather mad, between ourselves, No 
answer. He calls again; no answer. Nothing 
but beating rain, and a ragged flash of steel-blue 
light. Round the lake he runs, up past the ruins, 
over the uneven ground among the trees. What 
is that glittering among the drenched moss? 
He picks it up; it is a penknife; he has seen 
her use it. Thank God! she can’t be very far 
off, but why on earth hasn't she tried to get back 
to the hotel ? 

** Grace!” 


he calls; ‘** Grace!” 


“Yes!” <A long shrill ‘‘ yes!” somewhere to 
the right. 
Stumble, stumble. ‘‘ Confound these great 


a roots!” Slip, dash. Ah, there she 

, leaning against a tree; her face as white as 
oh limp white dress, here and there spotted with 
mud. Isit? No, it is red—it is blood! 

‘* Whatever has happened? Are you hurt?” 
coming fast toward her. 

**Only a little,” trying to smile. ‘I thought 
I should have to stay here all night!” shakily. 

** What have you done to yourself?” 

**Fallen down and sprained my ankle and 
scratched my face; that’s all. Please don't 
touch me, or I shall tumble down again.” 

‘*But you must try and get back. Could I 
carry you?” 

**Not quite,” crimsoning to the tips of her 
ears. Boom, boom, away up among the clouds 
‘*T fell down about there,” pointing to where she 
had slipped on the mossy roots aforesaid ; ** and 
I lost my little penknife.” 

‘*T have found it for you,” taking her 
shade out of her hand, opening it, and holding i 
over her. They look very comical thus; a sort 
of grown-up Paul and Virginia. 

**Don’t do that. It’s dangerous, and I am so 
frightened of the lightning, so very dreadfully 
frightened ;” and she looks up at him ever so 
pitifully with her great scared yellow eyes. 

** Poor child!” coming closer to her. He has 
forgotten all about the storm, he has forgotten 
all about Louie’s cruel anxiety, he has forgotten 
every thing, save that he has the woman he loves 
almost in his arms. ‘* Grace darling!” A sud- 
den awful seething rush, a glare of blinding light, 
a moment of black darkness, of inconceivable hor- 
ror, and then a noise as of the very heavens fall- 
ing on the earth. 

He has wrenched her by main force away from 
that stricken tree, now scored and scathed by 
deadliest flame; he has gathered her up into his 
breast, saved from the destroyer as by a miracle; 
her arms are clasped about his neck, 

** Are we dead, Rae?” pressing close to him, 
as though death were indeed pursuing her. 

‘© Thank God, no!” The smell of fire is about, 
upon them both. ‘‘But we must get away from 
here somehow.” 

She raises her head, and listens to him; his 
arms are round her still. There is a sound as 
of singing in her heart. 

‘*You do love me a little?” says he, eagerly, 
looking with greedy eyes upon her white scratch- 
ed, small face. 

** Yes, a little.” She would be willful were she 
dying, and she is not dying; she is only more 
gloriously happy than she ever thought it could 
fall to the lot of woman to be. 

One kiss, a solemn kiss, the kiss of betrothal, 
and then prosaic reality again; a limping, pain- 
ful, draggle- tailed, terrifying reality enough in all 
conscience. 

How Grace gets back, first to the hotel, then 
to the station, then to Wynbridge, then to Ber- 
rylands, then to bed, she does not exactly know. 
People ‘talk at her, talk to her, talk about her. 
She sees no one but Rae, hears no one but Rae, 
minds no one but Rae. She has suddenly be- 
come a heroine. No matter; she will be Rae’s 
wife some day; that is glory sufficient for her. 


sun- 


**Ah,” says Louie, delightedly, as she sips 
Mrs. Thorndyke’s Indian tea on the following 


afternoon, having looked in at Chestnut Villa to 
report the progress of mademoiselle la fiancée’s 
sprained ankle, over which Captain Tewell is at 
present maintaining a rigorous guard, ‘‘I told 
you how it would be, didn’t I? Never mind; I 
dare say Isobel won’t break her heart about him 
after all.” 

‘* Break her heart!” exclaimed Mrs. 'Thorn- 
dyke, laughing beautifully. ‘‘Girls, as a rule, 
do not break their hearts about their adopted 
brothers, my dear Mrs. Danger.” 

Mrs. Danger feels grateful for this valuable 
piece of information. 


A September day; sach a September day! 


“Whereon it is enough for me 
Not to be doing, but to be.” 


There has been a wedding at W ynbridge Church 
this morning; not a grand wedding by a 
means; no prancings or curvetings, no hit ml 
broughams, no gorgeous guests, or other pom))s 
and vanities ; merely a wedding, the simple wed- 
ding to each other of two souls, two lives. And 
yet folks declare this bride and bridegroom to be 
in somewise enviable; they are happy, they are 
handsome, they are prosperous, they are honest! ly 
and manifestly in love with each other. 

Married from Berrylands, sey you. Con 
along, let’s have a look at them as they drive « 
to the station, to sunny Belgium, to the outs! 
world; Micky sitting upon the box as grave as a 
judge. 

Here they are! What a dust! 
Grace! Good Inck, Rae! 

A smile, a nod, maybe a 
gone! , 





Good luck, 


hand-kiss, and they 


are 


“One touch of fire—and all the rest is mystery :” 








